

















Offices large 1! 
small = have a definite 
need for the low - cost 


Remington Ofice-ijer 


V Produces 10 good carbon copies 
Y Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 


In the small office the OFFICE-RITER can 
carry the entire typing load quickly and 
efficiently. In the large office it has out- 
standing utility value because it can per- 
form every typing job and can be carried 
easily from station to station. See how 
you can save —call your local OFFICE- 


Remington. Fland 


= Mei 
nl, 


RITER Dealer or Remington Rand 
branch office for a demonstration — ask 
about convenient terms! 


WY Handles papers and forms up to 11” 
wide 
VY Writes a full 10-3/10” line 


DIVISION Oo F 


SPERRY 


$I j PLUS TAX 


Low Monthly Terms if desired 





VY Sets up quickly for billings, listings 
and invoices with MIRACLE TAB 


VY Has full standard keyboard... 
familiar to every typist. 


RANDB CORPORATION 





WHEREVER historical decisions are made, at 
top-level conferences, in Cabinet meetings, at 
strategy discussions, you will find these men. 
No day passes without some reference to 
them in newspapers, on radio or television. 
Their fame is the measure of their importance 
—to each of us and to the whole world. 

We cannot mention their names or picture 


great service chiefs and statesmen. But when 
next you see them or their pictures, look at 
something you might not normally notice-— 
the watch on their wrists. That watch will 
most likely have been made by Rolex of 
Geneva. 

These men expect reliable service, yet 
even they are amazed at the efficiency of their 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust. Every 
Datejust is awarded an Official Timing Certificate 
by a Swiss Institute for Official Timekeeping with 
the mention ‘Especially good results.” This 
accuracy is protected from water, dust and 
humidity and all other hazards by the famous 
Oyster case. The watch is self-wound by the 
Perpetual “‘rotor” mechanism, another Rolex in- 
vention, that makes for even greater accuracy. The 





date is shown on the dial, changing automatically 
every midnight, and magnified by the ‘‘Cyclops” 
lens for easy reading. 


Rolex watches. Rolex are proud that they so 
soon take it for granted. 


them. It would not be fitting to do so—for 
they include royalty, the heads of States, 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual— 
culmination of three Rolex 
triumphs. In 1910 Rolex 
gained their first Official Tim- 
ing Certificate for a wrist- 
chronometer. Now Rolex have 
produced over 270,000 Offici- 
ally Certified wrist-chrono- 
meters. In 1926 Rolex invented 
the Oyster watch-case, the 
first truly waterproof case in 
the world. In 1931 Rolex in- 
vented the first “‘rotor’’ self- 
winding mechanism. 


A landmark in the 


history of 


Time measurement 


THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + THE ROLEX WATCH CO, LTD., VICTORY BUILDING, TORONTO 
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Enough coverage 


is important! 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


+e gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


e 
Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary 
dental death benefit optional 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual poiicies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Pe => 
A Mutual Company wylic Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Brill Article ‘Splendid’ 
Says H. F. DoNNELLEY, Hon. Rotarian 
Director, Juvenile Rehabilitation and 
Crime Prevention Foundation 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Thanks for the splendid article When 
Somebody Cares, by Edith R. Brill [THE 
ROTARIAN for March]. Our own experi- 
ence and study lead us to believe with 
G. Howland Shaw that “the community 
should assume greater responsibility in 
helping at least those young enough to 
be salvaged.” We hope to be able to do 
something about it. 

We also appreciated the winning an- 
swers to J. Edgar Hoover’s article Pun 
ish the Parent? 

I am personally happy to see Rotary 
stepping into this area of human prob- 
lems which we have too long refused to 
face. Certainly in America we have hope 
of making progress with any problem 
that we seriously give competent atten 
tion to. Keep up the good work! 


More Than ‘Life Adjustment’ 
Asks S. Mites Bouton, Sr. 
Evington, Virginia 

The story in THe Rotarian for March 
about the Jamestown, New York, and 
the Géteborg, Sweden, businessmen who 
swapped jobs and homes for a year is of 
special interest to me James- 
town is my home city [An Adventure in 
International Living, by Robert Littell] 
It is of further interest because my wife 
and I, returning to America with two 
sons who had been educated in Germany 
and Sweden, were horrified to find to 
what low estate education had dropped 
in the United States. For 20 years I 
have been battling, as a member of a 
very small minority, for the introduc- 
tion of education in America for some- 
thing more than “life adjustment.” The 
case is hopeless, I fear. 

Significant of the superiority of Swed- 
ish over American education is the re- 
port in the article that the two Swedish 
girls, who found their home work in the 
U.S.A. much lighter than at home, found 
themselves dropped out of their class 
when they returned, while the Ameri- 
can girl and boy had promoted 
along with the others of their 
since so little is demanded here. 

When we returned to Germany, both 
our sons had to have intensive private 
tutoring to make up for the lag in their 
American school. And the school week 
everywhere in Europe is six, not five, 


days a week. 


bec ause 


been 


class, 


A Year for International Living 
Favored by J. W. Frasor, Rotarian 
Steel and Wire Manufacturer 
Sterling, Illinois 

Of particular interest to me in THE 

RoTaRIAN for March was Robert Littell’s 

An Adventure in International Living. 


The Oldstroms of Jamestown, New York, 
and the Martins of Géteborg, Sweden, 
must be really wonderful people. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if more of 
us could dedicate a year of our lives in 
a similar fashion, getting to know more 
people in many phases of business and 
industry in other countries? 

Thanks for such a fine article, 


Hoover Contest Footnote 
Frem J. C. Ketiy, Rotarian 
Probation Officer 

Salinas, California 

May I sincerely commend you for the 
prize-winning articles in the 
based on J, Edgar Hoover’s article Pun- 
ish the Parent? [THe Rotarian for 
March]. Though I do not agree with th 
first letter, the second and third deserve 
our utmost consideration. This is more 
especially true in the light of Punishing 
the Parents Doesn't Work, a recent ar- 
ticle in This Week magazine by Jhan 
and June Robbins. 

From this article we learn that for ten 
years Toledo, Ohio, experimented with 
the procedure advocated, but not orig- 
inally, by J. Edgar Hoover and then 
gave it up. “Each year we prosecuted 
more and more parents and each year 
we saw more and more delinquency”— 
this from Judge Paul Alexander, the 
eminent judge of the Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Department in Toledo. 

As a probation. officer, I wish especial- 
ly to commend Ernest M. Best for his 
broad view and John J. Legate for his 
scholarly treatise. The other article, in 
my opinion, tries to throw mud on a 
dark subject which needs a searchlight 
and not a shovel. 


contest 


Add: Goodwill Scholarships 
A. TAKKEN, M.D., Rotarian 

Physician 

Palembang, Indonesia 

From time to time we read in our 
Magazine, THE ROTARIAN, of Clubs that 
provide scholarships to deserving young 
people. District 45, Indonesia, in order 
to promote goodwill and better interna- 
tional understanding, has offered six- 
month scholarships to two engineers. 
One invitation was sent to the Rotary 
Club of Bangkok, Thailand, and another 
to the Rotary [Continued on page 53] 


Says G. 


A new student is welcomed (see letter). 
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THIs Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


SCENE. In Lucerne and Central Switzerland—Alpine site of Rotary's 48th 
Convention this month—everything is in readiness for the several thousand 
rians and their families who will gather there, May 19-23, for a rich experi- 
in international friendship and understanding. For a preview of program, 
entertainment, and hospitality events, see Convention Chairman Conrad Bonnevie— 
Svendsen's article on page 12. (A 20-page report of this gathering will appear in 
July issue, the first following the Convention. }) 


‘ORK SETTING Other mountain environs—those at the Lake Placid Club, New 
—-will be the site of an earlier international Rotary gathering, the 1957 
ernational Assembly for incoming officers of Rotary International. The dates: 
30—May 8. The Rotary Institute for present and past officers of Rotary 
1tional will be held concurrently at the same site. 


DENT. As first copies of this issue began coming off the presses, Rotary's 
ident, Gian Paolo Lang, and his wife, Valentina, were to leave for England, via 
r, to attend the annual RIBI Conference in Bournemouth, April 4-7. This is a 
thering of Rotarians of Great Britain and Ireland. President Lang is to return 
United States following the meeting to attend to last-minute details for 
he International Assembly and Convention. 


Board of Directors April 24-29 Ill. 
International Assembly April 30-—May 8.. Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 
Rotary Foundation Trustees....May 1-2 Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 
International Convention May 19-23...Lucerne and Central Switzerland 


FOUNDATION HONORS. Announced recently were two new certificates of recognition that 
will go to individuals making special contributions to The Rotary Foundation. Con— 
ril rs of $1,000 or more in one year will receive the “Paul Harris Fellow” award; 
sontributers of $100 to $500 in the memory of deceased persons will receive the 
.0orial Contributor" award. The "Honorary Feilow of The Rotary Foundation" award 
nounced earlier goes to contributors of amounts from $500 to $1,000 in one year. 


OUT. Just off the press is "Steps"——-the abridged name for "Steps in the 
tion, Election, Introduction, Education, and Assimilation of a New Member of 
ry Club." This new 28—page illustrated booklet, adapted from an earlier 
t, suggests ways to help members become better informed about Rotary and its 
and gears its information to Rotary events throughout the year. Compact 
easy-to-read, it's am invaluable guide for your Club's Rotary Information 
ee. It is available at the Central Office for 10 cents a Copy. 


TH QUESTION. As new thousands of boys and girls reach their upper teens, their 
irn to the hundreds of careers open to them and they ask, "Which is for me?" 
1 of several ways your Rotary Club can help youth answer this question, read 
‘ter's article on occupational counselling on page 28. 


-ENTER CLUBS "Additional Clubs" in well-defined trade centers of cities 
ready have Rotary Clubs continue to increase. Since July 1, 1956, 29 of 
ve been formed, bringing the total number, as of March 26, 1957, to 369. 


TATISTICS. There were 9,341 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 441,000 Rotarians 
h 26. New Clubs since July 1, 1956, totalled 208. 


* 





, (1) The development of acquaint- (3) The application of the ideal of 
The 0 ecl 0 Rota $ ance as an opportunity for service. service by every Rotarian to his per- 
| J (2) High ethical standards in busi- sonal, business, and community life. 

ness and professions, the recognition (4) The advancement of interna- 

To encourage and foster the ideal of of the worthiness of all useful occupa- tional understanding, goodwill, and 

service as @ basis of worthy enterprise tions, and the dignifying by each Ro- ce through a world fellowship of 

and in particular to encourage and tarian of his occupation as an oppor- and professional men united 
ster: tunity to serve society. in the ideal of service. 











PROFITS 


... watch them grow with a 
Smith-Corona adding machine! 


Count on a Smith-Corona to insure ac- 
curate records, profitable operation, bet- 
ter bookkeeping. Nowhere else do you 
get so much adding machine for so little 
money: Low cost; speedy operation; 
years of trouble-free use. Get a Smith- 
Corona—lowest-priced, full-featured 
adding machine in America. As little as 


Ss 50" 
Model shown, $112.50* 94 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade 
Laws. Subject to change. F.E. Tax extra 
SMITH -CORONA INC 
707 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
What you say adds up to goo Dusiness sensel 
Rush information and tel! me where can see 
and try a Smith-Corona 


adding machine 


Name 


Address 


PERHAPS you read in the papers, as 
we did, that Prince Wan was ready to 
work day and night as President of the 
U. N. General Assembly, but that he 
hoped it might end its 
filled 11th session long enough for him 
to get home in March. “Just 
March,” he asked. He had a pretty good 
reason for that 
go home to Bangkok and see his 23- 
year-old daughter, Princess Wiwan Wo- 


busy, crisis- 


give me 


wish: he wanted to 


rawan, married to Mr. Sombhop Krai- 
the Thai capital. We've just 
checked with the Prince’s U. N. 
and that he 
time for the wedding, that 
planned. And what 
Only that the person who 
wrote our article about the United Na- 


riksh of 
office 
home in 


found made it 


everything 


went as does all 


this prove? 
tions on pages 8 and 9 is a very human 


being. 


THE YOUNG, 


down to dinner with their sons- 


middle-aged parents sat 
-a fam- 
ily dinner honoring their eldest on his 
16th birthday. “I 
mother, “where we shall all be 


wonder,” said the 
16 years 
smallest of the lads, 


from now?” The 


an 8-year-old, briefly from 
his plate. 
mother, “will be in the grave. 
wasn’t any him, 
certainly 

clever. He 
ment 
fact. 
Sixteen years is time without end dou- 
bling back on itself. Thess 
people Dan Procter is talking about— 
concept of the 
really much clearer than sonny boy’s? 


looked up 


“You,” he answered his 


There 


malice in and there 
thought to be 
state- 


obvious 


wasn’t any 
was making a 
of what to him 
Sixteen years is forever, isn’t it? 


plain 
Was an 


young 


is their human span 
We doubt it—and we think that’s some- 
thing to bear in mind when trying to 


help them explore careers. 


JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN told 
little about Johnny Appleseed last 
month. 


you a 


Now we learn that in Septem- 


ber quite a few people are 
mark Johnny’s 183d birthday on the 
26th of that month. There 
be some rather special observances in 
Eastern States of the U.S.A. where the 
was active. We 
that some of you 
might like to 


save the Bowman story as the 


going to 


may even 


old benefactor most 


thought program 


planners tear out and 
makings 
for a September meeting. 

ARE there days when you get “down” 
about the human race? If so, we 
we could toss to you on such occasions 


wish 


“Toss” 
‘Heave” 


we speak of 


a certain file we keep here. 
isn’t quite the word, however. 


would come closer. The file 


is a mighty and ever-increasing collec- 
kits, and other 
that flows to us 


countless 


tion of press releases, 


promotional! material 


from the almost organiza- 


tions that are trying to do good and 


This file discloses that 
Mental Health 
everybody’s for that— 


helpful things. 
May in the U. S. is 
Month. Surely 
but here some earnest people are ac- 

And May 
starts a “Golden Deed Crusade” by the 
United 


thousands working to help some 550,000 


tually working for it. 


Cerebral Palsy Associations— 
cerebral-palsied children and adults. 

And May 5-11 is 
Week. People trying to direct attention 
to the needs of millions of babies, chil- 


National Hearing 


dren, and adults who don’t hear well or 
And May 12 is Mother’s Day 
18 is Armed Forces Day and May 


at al and 
May 
30 1s 


Memorial Day and that’s not 


‘ven the half of it 


(ur 
Cover 


IF YOU are going to Salzburg, Austria, 
where our typical Rotary family (page 
18) lives, you will see that the dominant 
element in the whole scene is Festung 
Hohensalzburg, the 12th for- 
tress which stands on a hill high above 
the town. 


Century 


It will not take you long to 


find the cogwheel railway which, pow- 


ered by cantilever water action, will lift 


vou quickly to the castle where you 


may dine in outdoor restaurants, tour 


the great halls and torture chambers, 


and look down on Salzburg and the 


Salzach River and across to the Capu- 


chin Monastery on the opposite moun- 
The picture is the work 
Yoichi 


as photo officer 


tain wall 
of U. S. 
Okamoto, 


with General Mark Clark in Austria and 


photographer Robert 


who served 
who is now an executive in the visual- 
1ids branch of the U. S. Information 
Washington, D. C., 
with 


Agency in where 


he lives his wife, a former Vien- 


nese dress designer, and their two chil- 
dren. Black Star supplied us with his 


transparency.—Ebps 
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Avner orn coxrecToR 


Kart Derzer, ex-reporter, ex-advertis- 
ing man, and ex-screen-play writer, is 
an editor of The Redder’s Digest. He 
served as an officer in both World Wars; 
in the first he was with the Division of 
Criminal Investigation, later wrote a 
book about it. In all, he 
has authored seven books, 
one a study of CARL SAND- 
BURG. Sti a reporter at 
heart, he likes to run to 
fires and ride in police 
cars. 

Born in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, Prince Wan WaArI- 
THAYAKON has served his country in 
many Official posts, including the min- 
istership to England, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and the United States, and 
as a delegate to the League of Nations. 
He is now President of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. A Rotarian of 
Bangkok since 1937, he has served Ro- 
tary as District Governor. ... PAUL 
GAMBLE combines free-lance writing 
with his duties as secretary of the 
Alumni Association of Westminster Col- 
lege in New Wilmington, Pa. Music is 
his hobby, and one of his pleasures 
comes from serving as minister of music 
for a church 

ROTARIAN JOHN E. WHITE is a surgeon 

in Malone, N. Y.; his family includes his 
wife, son, daughter, and six grandchil- 
dren. He served in the 
South Pacific with the 
Medical Corps in World 
War II. Besides fishing, 
reading, and writing, he 
enjoys travelling, has 
been to Europe, South 
America, the West Indies, White 
and in most of the 48 
States. .. ConRAD BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN, 
Chairman of the 1957 Convention Com- 
mittee, is director of church work for 
deaf mutes in Norway. He is a Past 
Vice-President of Rotary International, 
has been a Rotarian since 1938. 
G. N. Das is one of India’s leading an- 
thropologists. . . . HerperT A. PIGMAN 
is a member of the editorial! staff of this 
Magazine. 


Detzer 
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Ts It Nothing to You? 


A gentle jeremiad on the apathy which sometimes overtakes men and Clubs 


and makes a mockery of their intent to serve. 


EREMIAH stood ona hill over- 
looking his beloved city and 
his anguished heart cried out, 
“Is it nothing to you?” He was 

the last pre-exile prophet and ré¢ 

peatedly he had told the inhabit 

ants of Jerusalem what the future 
held if they did not mend thei 

ways; that Jehovah had said: “Re 
turn, oh faithless sons, I will heal 
your faithlessness they had 
refused to change ter all, Je 
rusalem had existed for 33 cen- 
turies, had suffered at the hand of 
man and Nature, and had gone 
through 20 sieges and blockades; 
it had had 18 periods of recon 
struction and two eras of desola 
tion. Six times its religion had 
changed and its people had been 
slain or exiled. Jerusalem had 
always staged a comeback. Why 
listen to this crackpot Jeremiah 
and his cry, “Is it nothing to you, 
all who pass by?” 

And Jeremiah’s warnings went 
unheeded. Jerusalem was sitting 
pretty. There was plenty of mon 
ey. Commerce and trade were good 
This was still the meeting place 
of East and West—and large and 
many were the caravans which 
came and went. Why worry? And 
why work? Let the simple ones 
toil—you cash in on their efforts 
Jerusalem is eternal 
vive. 

Rotary 
Anniversary not so long ago. Like 
Jerusalem it has iffered from 
wars and dictators, and economi 
disturbances. Its head has not 
been bowed down; like Jerusalem 
it has recovered, has grown 
stature, and its spirit 
eternal. My own Club has had its 
charter more than 30 years; we, 
too, have had our ups and downs, 
but always we have survived 

As a charter member, I’m dis- 


celebrated 


seems 
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By JOHN E. WHITE 


Physician and Surgeon; Rotarian, Malone, N. Y. 


turbed just now as I look around 
at home and in other places. I’m 
wondering if a good many of us 
aren’t lapsing into apathy and in- 
difference. Perhaps we need a Jere- 
miah. Please don’t misunderstand 
me. I myself am a mine-run Ro- 
tarian and I’m certainly not a 
prophet, but I’d like to ask a few 
questions, nevertheless 

Is it nothing to you that your 
Club is run by a clique? Well, it is 
And who are the members of that 
clique? They are the men who 
really have Rotary in their hearts, 
the foolish ones who always vol- 
unteer to do a job, serve on Com- 
mittees, and keep their attendance 
up. Men who get a lot from Rotary 
because they give a lot 

Is it nothing to you that when 
a Club Assembly is called you 
don’t go? Do you say to yourself, 
“Oh, my Committee isn’t too im- 
portant—and anyway there’s a 
good fight on TV tonight’? Or, 
“Let the others set the policy of 
the Club—I’ll go along with it.” 

Is it nothing to you that you 
don’t get to know the new mem- 
bers? That you don’t bother to sit 
next to them at lunch? Is it to be 
wondered at if they feel unwanted 
and soon give up their member- 
ship? 

Is it nothing to you that we 
don’t have good speakers at every 
meeting? Did you ever speak? 
Most of us have a good talk within 
ourselves; most of us have busi- 
ness and professional contacts 
which could bring us excellent 
speakers. Did you ever volunteer 
to fill a program? 

Is it nothing to you that every 
time you miss a meeting you 


ere EDITORIAL 


knock the Club percentage down 
a little? That’s what you do to 
your Club, but do you realize what 
you do to yourself? You miss the 
hour of fellowship; you miss the 
chance of hearing a speaker from 
whom you might derive some- 
thing’worth while. We miss you. 
Is it nothing to you that you 
don’t visit neighboring Clubs? 
Their members are regular fel- 
lows, too—men who are worth 
knowing, men in your own classi- 
fication. Maybe their programs 
vill be better and more to your 
iking than those of your home 
‘lub. Maybe you'll learn some- 
thing 
[s it nothing to you that when 
you do agree to attend an inter- 
national, District, or intercity 
meeting and don’t show up, you 
disrupt everyone’s plans? Is it 
nothing to you that some Clubs 
say, “You can’t count on Blank- 


> 


| 
( 


town”? 

Is it nothing to you that when 
you are appointed to a Committee, 
don’t even attend a meeting, do 
absolutely nothing on it, you are 
forcing some other Rotarian to do 
your work? 

Throughout the past 52 years 
thousands of gifted, generous men 
have: given of their time, their 
money, and their talents to Clubs 
just like yours and mine. They 
know that Rotary is worth while, 
that for every effort they have 
given they have been repaid a 
housandfold in the personal sat- 
isfaction of seeing their friend- 
ships expand, their trades and pro- 
fessions improve, their communi- 
ties brighten, and nations grow 
better and better acquainted and 
more and more determined to try 
to understand each other. 

“Is it nothing to you, all you 
who pass by?” 
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Ir WAS a Friday in February in Toronto. The 469 men who make up the 
Rotary Club of Camada’s second-largest city had gather with their 
guests, in the splendid 16-story Royal York for their weekly luncheon, 
The meal (of roast beef, green beans, ice cream, and other items) over, 
there arrived a latecomer. And how he arrived! Tidily turned out in silk 
topper, natty blue suit, and eloquent vest, he surged into the elegant ball- 
room astride a great white mare loaned him for the occasion by a local 
baking company. Rounding the room, R. Watson McClain reined up in 
front of the speaker’s table, lightly dismounted, and ste up onto the 
rostrum to receive the thundered birthday greetings of his fellow members, 
each sporting a red carnation. This was Uncle Wat’s 90th birthday! bes! 
the Club had a big cake for him—and also a bit of special verse, 

a space on the program which this noted office-fixture manufacturer filled 
brilliantly with recollections of 76 years in business and 34 in Rotary 
... Now, maybe his grand entrance wasn’t typical of Club meet- 
ings, but it was t of Uncle Wat (when he was only 80 he planned to 
ride in on an elephant but it became wedged in the hot : " 
And if it was typical, this was more so: at the end of his 1 talk 

Wat announced that he had just deeded to the Club his se gp Sem 5 
home and gardens at Scarborough Bluffs for aged Canadians who need a 
pretty place to spend their last years. 
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by Prince Wan Waithayakon 


President, United Nations General Assembly 


pe WORK of the United Nations is at its heart 
a search for understanding among nations. What I 
see of that work makes me believe strongly that 
there is real hope for peace. I am optimistic that the 
machinery which the world community has estab- 
lished will be able to solve the major problems 
which are before us. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations, over 
which I have the honor to preside, has, I feel, found 
the right procedure with which to conduct its busi- 
ness. It can, under its “uniting for peace’’ resolution, 
be summoned at a moment’s notice, as we saw in 
October-November last year. The increase in the 
stature of the Assembly is a most welcome develop- 
ment. 

The 11th session of the General Assembly has, in 
fact, been quite unlike its predecessors. First of all, 
it opened on November 12, 1956, hard on the heels 
of two special emergency meetings called at 24 
hours’ notice to deal with the urgent situations in 
the Middle East and Hungary. These matters were 
transferred to the 11th session, and are still before it. 

This Assembly has naturally been of longer dura- 
tion than any other, and until Christmas it met in 
plenary session almost every day, with some night 
meetings. More than half of the 81 United Nations’ 
members have sent their Prime Ministers or For- 
eign Ministers to it, and the delegations from each 
country have been larger than ever. 

Unlike its ten predecessors, this 11th session has 
also experienced a great rise in membership—from 
60 to 81 nations. This has substantially increased the 
number of delegations and the number of speakers 
who wished to voice their Government’s views. This 
factor alone might have caused us considerable 
trouble if compromise and goodwill had not estab- 
lished a firm basis for a fair allocation of the avail- 
able time. 

Finally, there has been the normal routine work 
of the Assembly, which is never light. It included 
many major political issues, and the annual review 
of the U. N.’s whole program for the economic and 
social advancement of the world. As a consequence, 
all facilities and working hours have been stretched 
to the full, and it says much for Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold that he and his staff have been 
able to carry forward the heavy work load we have 
put upon them. 

The Assembly, of course, can only make recom- 
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mendations; it is not an executive body. But its reso- 
lutions have the force of public opinion behind them, 
and to illustrate how they have affected the political 
scene, one or two examples may be pertinent. They 
also underline the importance of the United Nations 
as a community service. 

The creation of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, which is currently in the Sinai Desert and 
along the Gaza Strip, followed closely on the cease- 
fire resolution which has since been respected by all 
parties. Apart from the fact that this Force is the 
first truly international body of police ever organ- 
ized, there are two other remarkable aspects. First, 
the advance units landed only eight days after the 
resolution had been adopted by the Assembly. Sec- 
ondly, the countries which sent contingents did so 
entirely voluntarily. 

Then there is the clearance of the Suez Canal, 
which is proceeding at this moment, and which has 
represented a delicate operation technically and po- 
litically. Every effort has been made to clear the 
canal as quickly as possible, because each day that 
it remains blocked constitutes a severe loss to inter- 
national shipping. This work is very much in the 
interests of the world community and international 
commerce 

Although it has perhaps been overshadowed by 
rapidly developing political events, the continuing 
work of the United Nations should not be ignored 
as a service to the community. A glance at the de- 
cisions taken by this Assembly will emphasize how 
many aspects there are to this work. The economic 
development of underdeveloped areas, the social 
advancement of peoples, and the provision of tech- 
nical skills—these are all worthy tasks whose prog- 
ress may not be newsworthy but do in fact repre- 
sent real progress for mankind. 

Another major development during the past six 
months has been the unanimous acceptance of the 








Once again, in a time of world crisis, the United Nations proves the stabilizer. 
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Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, ~ 
which will lead to the establishment of the Agency 
in Vienna during the coming months. It is a re- 
minder that this wonderful new force is at the serv- 
ice of humanity, and that the use of atomic energy 
is for peace and not for war. 

Furthermore, I look forward with hope to a posi- 
tive step forward in the matter of disarmament. I 
know that it will not be easy, but there are indica- 
tions that the major powers, upon whom most of the 
responsibility rests, are reaching a point where 
profitable discussions on this all-important theme 
can soon begin. If a real attempt is made, I believe ; 
it would be hailed by all mankind. » 

The moral force of the General Assembly lies in 
the fact that this body reflects world public opinion, 
and the United Nations can succeed only as long as 
public opinion everywhere is fully informed of the 
issues and developments which are being consid- 
ered. That is where Rotary Clubs can help and have 
helped so greatly. Rotarians and Rotary Clubs that 
seek to inform themselves and their communities 
on the work of the U. N. and strive to obtain and 
impart a clearer understanding among the peoples 
of the world perform an “International Service” of 
utmost importance. 

As a community service operating at the interna- 
tional governmental level, the United Nations is 
clearly close in purpose to the objectives of Rotary, 
which has accomplished so many community proj- |} 
ects, examples to all of what can be achieved by co- “Vy 
éperation and goodwill. Yes, I am optimistic. I am/ Merl, 
really hopeful about the chances of peace with jus# > 
tice on the basis of international law and with better) .. 
standards of life in a world of larger freedom. It wilh 
not come quickly or easily, and I am sure it will 
never come without the kind of goodwill, the desire f 
to understand, and the willingness to work for the 
goal which, for 20 years, I have seen in Rotary. 






























TWO VIEWS OF WORLD TRADE. 


There Are Limits to 
Liberal Trade Policy 


Says O. R. STRACKBEIN 


Chairman, Nation-wide Committee on Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy 


‘ke concept of free trade naturally makes a 
strong appeai. It is somewhat like the concept of 
universal disarmament. It looks good on paper but 
eludes our grasp. 

The practice of free trade would permit each 
country to produce those goods for which it is best 
fitted by climate, soil, labor supply, special skills, 
and aptitudes. Since not all countries are alike in 
these respects there arises a natural basis for trade. 

In other words, let the Tropics produce coffee, 
cocoa, and bananas instead of trying to produce such 
products in cooler climates. Let the latter grow 
wheat and manufacture automobiles and other prod- 
ucts for which they in turn are best fitted. Then let 
the two regions trade with each other. The wheat 
grower will find that he can, by selling his wheat, 
buy more coffee with his proceeds from wheat than 
he could produce of the tropical berry. 

Actually, of course, the trade of the world does 
largely follow this pattern, especially where the 
advantages or disadvantages are clear and marked. 
Finland does not try to produce coffee or bananas. 
Brazil does not undertake to produce maple sugar 
or silver fox. 

But the free-trade theory does not stop at these 
obvious geographical divisions of labor. It goes to 
the point of exploiting comparative advantages, and, 
to be logical, it must do so; and that is where the 
controversy starts. 

To pursue the issue for better understanding, let 
us say that if we here in the U.S.A., for example, 
have no absolute advantage in producing wheat, as 
obviously we do not, we should nevertheless pro- 
duce it rather than another crop in which we have 
a lesser advantage, provided we do not have dis- 
posable acreage to do both. The same is the case 
with industrial products. If our principal advantage 
lies in mass production, we should confine our pro- 


O. R. STRACKBEIN has been identified with the field 
of trade throughout his professional career. From 1924 
to 1930 he was a Trade Commissioner for the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, serving abroad. Subsequently, 
for two years, he was a specialist for the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. Later he headed a management engi- 
neering firm. The Nation-wide Committee he heads 
was formed in 1950. His address: Washington, D. C. 


ductive efforts to those fields. Let us produce auto- 
mobiles, steel, office machines, electrical appliances, 
etc. On the other hand, let other countries manu- 
facture products that we do not produce so well, but 
in which they have an advantage. This is the philos- 
ophy of free trade. 

The outcome of this course, if followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion, would unfortunately be to turn the 
United States industrially into regional replicas of 
Detroit and Pittsburgh. Our industrial economy 
would be dominated completely by giant mass-pro- 
duction enterprises. 

However, that is not where the real trouble lies. 
We might even, without liking it, be able to live in 
our Detroits and Pittsburghs under the aegis of 
great industrial and commercial giants that would 
dominate our government and civilization. 

The real trouble comes from several other 
sources: 

1. In many products a number of countries have 
roughly equal advantages. Trade in such products 
then is difficult and without much economic justifi- 
cation. 

2. Vast areas of the world, including, vast areas 
of the United States, would necessarily return to the 
wilderness if they could not be put to use in produc- 
ing the only things for which they are at all fitted. 
Scores of millions of acres in the U. S. alone could 
not be utilized if we condemned all marginal pro- 
ducers. The dispossessed would then crowd into our 
Detroits and Pittsburghs. The picture, I dare say, 
would not be very alluring to millions of people. 

3. The very calculus of determining what indus- 
tries, crops, mines, and forests in what particular 
areas and regions had just the right degree of advan- 
tage to justify their existence or exploitation would 
tax even an electronic brain. 

Had the United States 50 years ago adopted free 
trade, how would its industrial and agricultural 
landscape look today? Or, better yet, if it had 
adopted free trade immediately after the Civil War? 
Industries that were lagging in the course of the 
national industrial growth a generation or two ago, 
and that would have been condemned by the law of 
comparative advantage, suddenly found their feet, 
so to speak, and surged to the very forefront, giving 
us at least temporarily [Continued on page 58] 


Ever since the U.S.A. began to become a 
major trading nation its tariff policies have 
been of interest and concern far beyond its 
own borders. Never have all its citizens 
agreed on what those policies should be, 
nor do they now. For several years the two 
men whose views we present here have ap- 
peared together on many public platforms 
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The More the Nations Trade, 
the Less the Risk of War 


Says CHARLES P. TAFT 


General Counsel, Committee for a National 
Trade Policy; Mayor, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: a American Tariff League and Mr. Strack- 
bein oppose foreign trade except in “tea and 
bananas” and want to reduce it. In simple terms 
they don’t want any imports that compete with any- 
thing we make in the U.S.A. 

They opposed customs simplification because cus- 
toms procedures under the old law were and are 
one of the most effective barriers to foreign trade. 

They used to object to the “administration” of the 
Hull reciprocal trade agreements, but now they are 
frankly in favor of repealing the whole Trade 
Agreements Act. “The executive trade agreement 
method of setting rates of duty, as practiced under 
the [Hull Reciprocal] Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended and extended, should be abandoned.” 
(American Tariff League Report to the Congress 
of the United States, February, 1957.) 

They want to return to Congressional log-rolling 
for tariff rates. “Congress should enact such rates, 
definitions, and classifications as in its judgment 
seem proper in the light of the Tariff Commission 
recommendations.” (Same report.) But of course 
Congress is likely to follow the objecting industries 
more than the Tariff Commission; it did so before 
1934. 

Mr. Strackbein wants quotas which @2re absolute 
barriers. Even the American Tariff League, which 
used to favor tariffs and oppose quotas, has now 
joined Mr. Strackbein, even though quotas were the 
means used by the Nazis to disrupt trade and punish 
their enemies. Quotas have proved objectionable 
to much of the European community. 

It is true that quotas were also used when coun- 
tries were in difficulties from war-caused foreign 
exchange and balance of payments problems. But 
the major traders have reduced these in ten years 
from 100 percent of their trade to much less than 
50 percent, while in the U.S.A. we have more quotas 
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to debate the subject. Now they have put 
their cases on paper for the benefit of the 
world audience of this Magazine. We offer 
this exchange of opinion as a Vocational 
Service feature timed to World Trade Week 
(May 13-19) sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A. Letters of com- 
ment from readers are welcome.—Editors. 


May, 1957 


now than we had in 1946. As if our economy in any 
phase were weaker now than ten years ago! 

Does Mr. Strackbein have no faith in free enter- 
prise? He exclaims that U.S. industry has to compete 
with slave labor! But slave labor has never beaten 
free labor. Free labor and free enterprise mean high 
wages. 

My often-time opponent likes te answer that I am 
talking about big mass-production industries, not 
the small people. Nonsense! Small companies com- 
pete very effectively, in spite of the “small business” 
propaganda, if we continue to enforce the antitrust 
laws. Small firms export successfully all over the 
world against far lower wages. 

Mr. Strackbein likes to claim, for instance, that 
the wages in Japan paid for work on the same 
machines as used in the U.S.A. undermine our 
competition. In a few cases and for a small part of 
the market, this may be so. But the basic market 
here cannot be filled at these competitive prices. 
The Japanese habit of two or three people for every 
job will beat them in the long run. Low-paid com- 
petition in the U. S. South will not win out in 
the end. 

Mr. Strackbein fights for bicycle protection and 
cries that U. S. makers cannot compete with British, 
German, Austrian, or Japanese bikes. But this in- 
dustry was, in my opinion, an out-of-date affair that 
insisted boys must have big heavy bikes, until the 
British showed them that what the boys really want- 
ed was lightweight, three-speed bicycles. Then a few 
years back Morehead Patterson’s American Machine 
and Foundry built a new plant in Arkansas and made 
light bikes very successfully. I sometimes think 
that the high-tariff people, if they believe in free 
competition at all, believe it stops at the waterline. 

A year ago this month Mr. Strackbein’s Nation- 
wide Committee on Industry, Agriculture, and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy filed with Congress peti- 
tions against the Organization for Trade Coédperation 
(OTC) which was warmly supported—in fact, ne- 
gotiated—by President Eisenhower. The petitions 
were signed by the following numbers of agricul- 
tural, labor, and trade organizations: 

Wool growers, 9; olive growers (California), 5; 
fig growers, 1; almond growers, 1; seafood produc- 
ers (Massachusetts), 1; 1 [Continued on page 57] 


CHARLES P. TAFT was born in the city of which 
he is now Mayor—Cincinnati, Ohio (population 520,- 
000). His father was William Howard Taft, 27th Pres- 
ident of the United States. A lawyer, he has distin- 
guished himself in his own profession, in civic and 
church work, in high posts in the U. S. Department 
of State, and as an author. He is a member of the 
President’s Committee for a National Trade Policy. 





Lucerne Js 


i THE HEART of Europe is 
Switzerland, and in the heart of 
Switzerland is the old city of Lu- 
cerne—where we hope to meet 
you this month. From May 19 to 
23 this area will be happily crowd- 
ed by Rotarians from all parts of 
the globe: the 1957 Rotary Inter- 
national Convention has its center 
here! 

Never was a Convention held in 
a district with more scenic beauty. 
And never could such marvellous 
pre- and post-Convention tours be 
so easily arranged. Three hours 
on either side will bring you to 
France, Germany, Italy, or Aus- 
tria. On a small spot on the map 
you find the eternal ice of the high 
Alps, the blue lakes and the mead- 
ows of the midland, the flowers 
and trees of Lugano, and the vine- 
yards of Lake Geneva. 

The Swiss were among the first 
to establish tourism as a profes- 
sion of high esteem. They know 
how to make people from all parts 
of the world feel at home. Our Ro- 
tary friends in Switzerland will 
use all their experience and ability 
to make this Convention the kind 
of adventure in_ international 
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friendship and understanding 
which a Rotary Convention ought 
to be. They shall need their abili- 
ty, too, because it is not an easy 
task to arrange a Rotary world 
Convention in a small country. We 
are almost at the point where it 
cannot be done with ease outside 
the U.S.A. 

But—even difficulties can be 
handled in such a way as to pro- 
mote understanding and friend- 
ship. Some of us will have to trav- 
el by special boats, busses, trains, 
and funiculars from our hotels to 
the Convention buildings. But 
many things can happen during a 
bus or boat ride. I remember 
gratefully that I acquired many a 
friend on a ride to or from a Con- 
ference meeting. Many of us are 
too reluctant about coming closer 
to people. This being-put-together 
may have as result more knowl- 
edge, more understanding, per- 
haps acquaintance turning into 
real friendship. 

How many nationalities will be 
represented in Lucerne? I’m 
afraid I cannot. tell you exactly. 
But it will be a large number. To 
speak only of Europe, we still pre- 
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serve a multitude of nations; some 
think we have too many with too 
many differences. But we shall 
have with us friends from all the 
“Rotary lands” of this Continent 
and from scores of others as well. 
For many the trip will be the 
event of their lives. 

Lucerne is lucky. Not many 
cities of its size (about 65,000) 
could offer a Festival Hall seating 
7,000 people and located only a 
few minutes from the center of 
the city. Special shuttle busses 
will run between Congress House 
and the Festival Hall. 

The special circumstances in 
Lucerne will give the House of 
Friendship even more importance 
than usual. Because distances to 
many of the hotels will be long, 
we must have facilities for a little 
rest, a quiet chat, a place to meet 
each other near the center of the 
events. The large and beautiful 
Congress House—located next to 
the railway station and the boat 
pier in the city center—will 
at our disposal. Here we also 
find the registration center, the 
information desk, the post, the 
travel bureau, the service repre- 
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Catch this air cable car and, after riding for 50 
minutes above snow fields and towering pines, 
you will reach the top of Mt. Pilatus (7,000 feet). 


This is the life! Breakfast on the ter- 
race overlooking the Lake of the Four 
Cantons—at one of Lucerne’s 100 hotels. 


Lucerne in Springtime. Yes, that’s the famous 
old Water Tower in the center. High in the back- 
ground is Mt. Pilatus. You can ride to the top. 
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sentatives of our Secretariat, etc. 
[he housing problem is the most 
difficult one. Even though it is a 
tourist Lucerne 

be expected to have hotel 

for 8,000 people. Hence 

ytels will be located in many 
inities—some as far away 
h—and our special travel- 
rangements will involve 

trains, fu- 
and private automobiles. 

of travel time from hotels 
erne will vary from ten to 
‘5 minutes 
of you will by now know 
hotel assignment. 
not all rooms are modern 
equipped with bath 

of them are not), the high 
1 of tourism and hotel bus- 
Switzerland guarantees 
rooms are clean and that 
vice is friendly and effec- 


center, 


teamers, busses 


your 


nain intention of the Con- 
will be to promote inter- 
understanding. And we 
rdly find a better place to 
The Swiss nation has long 
on in this field, as witness 
at international city of Ge- 


ind once you're atop Mt. Pilatus you have this 
top-of-the-world view of Switzerland’s snowy 
dips. How about a cup of hot chocolate? 
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Yes, the program, the éntertainment, the weleome 


everything is in order for Rotary’s 1957 Convention 
in this beautiful Swiss city. The dates: May 19-23. 


By CONRAD BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN 


Chairman, 1957 Convention Committee of Rotary International: 
Member. Retary Club of Oslo. Norway 


neva, where many efforts of the 
nations to get along better with 
each other have been centered and 
where the International Red Cross 
was founded. 

And a very unique experience 
will be given us, something which 
has not yet happened at a Rotary 
Convention. One of our main 
speakers is blind and deaf! The 
famous American lady Miss Helen 
Keller will address us on Thurs- 
day morning. In early childhood 
she lost her hearing and sight. All 
of us understand immediately that 
it must be a great tragedy to be 
blind. However, when you want 
to go forward to full intellectual 


development of mind, I regard the 
lack of hearing ability even a 
greater difficulty. It prevents you 
from learning the language in a 
normal way and in its full rich- 
ness—and without language you 
can’t work intellectually. But 
Miss Helen Keller has conquered 
both of these hindrances—and 
what she will give us, based on the 
experience of her life, must be 
most encouraging. 

The plenary sessions will fur- 
ther include messages from our 
own Rotary world leader, Gian 
Paolo Lang, of Italy, who during 
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Miss Helen Keller, who will address Rotary’s 
Convention this month. Blind and deaf since 
early childhood, she has conquered these handi- 
caps to become an inspiring world personality. 


his year as President has travelled 
thousands of miles into 13 coun- 
tries in behalf of better under- 
standing and better Rotary, and 
from many others. 

“Rotary Looks to Youth.” On 
Tuesday morning we shall hear a 
youth panel with this theme. It 
will be moderated by Rotary’s 
Second Vice-President, C. P. H. 
Teenstra, of The Netherlands— 
the genial doctor whom we all call 
“Sput” because that is what his 
initials seem to spell. The panel 
will include Paul Haeny, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland; former Ro- 
tary Fellow Robert Dubath, of 
Neuhausen, Switzerland; Hue 
Thomas, Jr., of Savannah, Georgia, 
Chairman of the Georgia 
Students Fund; Mrs. Leslie Bunk- 
er, of Hove, England; and Past 
District Governor J. Donald 
Locke, of Long Beach, California, 
who is active in VISA student 
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work in California. Several stu- 
dents and parents are presently 
being added to the panel. 

Wednesday morning will bring 
a Vocational Service presentation 
to be moderated by Maurice Du- 
perrey, of Paris, who was Presi- 
dent of Rotary International in 
1937-38. Among participants will 
be Leslie Bunker, of Hove, Eng- 
land, President of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; Frank E. Spain, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Past President of 
Rotary International; and three 
Directors of Rotary International: 
Augustin J. Catoni, of Beirut, Leb- 
anon; Adan Vargas, of Callao, Peru; 
and W. Maurice Wild, of Port 
Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. 

As the Convention is the decid- 
ing body of Rotary International, 
a part of the program will deal 
with reports, elections, and other 
business matters. There will not 
be any legislation, however, for 
we conduct this in even-numbered 
years only. 

Now, it is even the right of a 
Rotarian attending a Convention 
to be entertained. And here I can 
assure you that our Swiss friends 
are going to give us a marvellous 
experience—as Colonel Albert 
Ernst suggested in his article in 
the January issue of our Maga- 
zine. On the opening night they’ll 
give us their Swiss Folklore Fes- 
tival. The Festival Hall has 
been remodelled, and on the huge 
new stage some 800 people will 
produce a series of most colorful 
pictures from the nation’s history 
and culture. The Fireworks Dis- 
play on the lake, which comes on 
Monday night, is being called sec- 
ond to nothing in the world. On 
Wednesday night a historical pag- 
eant will impress us with its new 
richness. 
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Among 
the 


Speakers 


Gian Paole 


Lang, of 


Dr. C. P. H. Teenstra, of 


Maurice Duperrey, of 


Five of the now very popular 
“International Friendship Meet- 
ings” will be arranged, covering 
as many areas of the world, the 
purpose being to acquaint Rotar- 
ians and their guests with Rotary 
in those areas. We shall each at- 
tend the meetings of our choosing. 

Vocational craft assemblies will 
cover that field of Rotary service. 
But again we shall walk together 
along all four avenues. 

Coming from abroad myself, I 
want to tell you that I never met 
a more efficient host Club than the 
one in Lucerne. These men have 
had to face enormous difficulties, 
but having put their long expe- 
rience into the job they have suc- 
ceeded in mastering the problems. 
And they are not only clever and 
efficient—they are friendly and 





There’s Still Room! 


THE word at presstime is that 
hotel rooms—not many of them 
but some—are still available in 
Lucerne and Central Switzerland 
for Rotary’s 1957 Convention 
there May 19-23. Ship and air 
transportation from North Amer- 
ica is also still available, but 
again in limited amounts. 





will carry all arrangements 
through in true Rotary spirit. 

The 1957 Convention will be un- 
like any previous Convention. 
However, no one doubts that it is 
going to be an exceptionally good 
one. And as a human experience, 
it will be second to none in the 
long line of glorious Rotary 
events. 

Lucerne is ready. We are keen- 
ly looking forward to seeing you 
there. 


Conrad Bonnevie-Svend- 


Italy, President of Ro- 
tary International, will 
report on his wide Ro- 
tary travels in 1956-57. 


The Netherlands, a V ice- 
President of RI, will 
moderate a youth panel 
that includes students 


France. A Past President 
of RI, he will preside 
over a panel discuss- 
ing Vocational Service. 


sen, of Norway, author 
of this article and Com- 
mittee head, will open 
the Convention May 19. 
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Double Your Pleasure in Europe 


Austria 


May. International Congress of Jur- 
ists (Vienna). 

May. International Annual Congress 
of European Association for Film and 
Television (Vienna). 

May 30-June 2. International Con- 
gress of Worker Sports Association 
(Vienna). 

1-23. International Music Fes- 


(Vienna). 


JUNE 


tiva 


Belgium 
May. Association Europe-Amerique 
(Brussels). 
APRIL 27-May 12. 
(Brussels and Liége) 


terest to 


International Fairs 
(Of special in- 
electrical 


metallurgical and 


concerns.) 


Britain 

May 6-17. 
Castle 
land). 

May 7-17. Instruments, Electronics, 
and Automation Exhibition at Olym- 
pia (London, England). 

May 22-25. Royal Ulster Agricultural 
Society Belfast, 


3ritish Industries Fair at 


Bromwich (Birmingham, Eng- 


Show (Balmoral, 
Northern Ireland). 

JuNE 48. International Clothing 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia (Lon- 
don, England). 
2-27. Antique Dealers’ Fair at 
Grosvenor House (London, England). 
17-21. Triennial Conference of 
the Typographical Association (Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland). 

JUNE 18-21. Royal Highland Agricul- 
Show (Dundee, Scotland). 
26-JULY 6. All-England Lawn 
Tennis Championships (Wimbledon, 
England), 


JUNE 


JUNE 


tura 
JUNE 


Denmark 


May 18-31. Royal Danish Ballet and 
Music Festival (Copenhagen). 
15-23. Viking Festival 
erikssund). 

JUNE 27-30. Livestock Show and Ag- 
ricultural Fair (Copenhagen). 


Finland 


JUNE 


JUNE (Fred- 


9-17. Sibelius Festival (Hel- 


sinki). 


France 
May 3-18. Film Festival (Cannes). 


May 20-June 2. Festival of Music 
(Bordeaur). 

JUNE 14-25. 
bourg). 


Music Festival (Stras- 


Germany 


May 5-31. International May Festival 
(Wiesbaden). 

May 15-26. 
nich). 

MAy 26-JUNE 5. 
(Bonn). 

May 30-JuNE 2. International Riding, 
Driving, Jumping Tournament 
(Cologne). 

JUNE 9-10. International Golf Tour- 
nament (Bad Ems). 

JUNE 10. Historical pageant (Rothen- 
burg). 

JUNE 15-30, Mozart Festival (Wuerz- 
burg). 

JUNE 23-29. Sailing regattas (Kiel). 


Handicrafts Fair (Mu- 


Beethoven Festival 


and 


Ireland 

May 12-26. Fifth Annual Springtime 
Festival (Dublin). 

May 16-18. Combined meeting of the 
Irish Opthalmological Society and the 
British Society of Neurological Sur- 
geons (Dublin). 

May 20-AuGusT 25. 
paintings from 
(Dublin). 

June 6-7. Annual Conference Manu- 
facturing Confectioners’ Commercial 
Travellers’ Association of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland (Dublin). 


Exhibition of 
private collections 


Italy 


May-JUNE. 
(Florence). 

May—First WEEK. International 
Horsemanship Competition (Rome). 

May 25-June 10. International Fair 
of the Mediterranean (Palermo). 

May 26-JuneE 20. Samples 
(Rome). 


The Netherlands 

June 15-Juty 15. Festival of Music 
and Drama (The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Scheveningen). 


May Music Festival 


Fair 


Norway 

May 4-5. International Exhibit Nor- 
wegian Kennel Club (Oslo). 

May 17. Constitution Day (Norway’s 
most important festival). 

May 24-JuNE 7. International Festi- 
val of Music, Drama, and Folklore 
(Bergen). 

JuNE 8. Oslo Day (Oslo). 

June 23. Jonsok. Midsummer Night 
Festival. Nation-wide celebrations of 
shortest “night” of the year. Special 
events at Folk Museums in Oslo and 
Lillehammer. 


Spain 
JUNE 
and Dance (Granada). 


24-JuLy 4. Festival of Music 


Sweden 

May 1-15. Swedish Export and Swed- 
ish Export Industry Exhibition (Stock- 
holm). 

May 4-12. International Motor and 
Traffic Exhibition (Halsningborg). 

May 18-26. Swedish Industries Fair 
(Goteborg). 

JUNE 2-14. Fifth Stockholm Festival 
of Music, Opera, Ballet, and Drama 
(Stockholm). 

JUNE 3-7. World Touring and Auto- 
mobile Organizations’ Congress (Stock- 
holm). 

JUNE 423. The Baltic Exhibition 
(Halsingborg/Helsingor). 

JUNE 7-16. Orebro-Expo 1957, Indus- 
trial and Trade Fair (Orebro). 


Switzerland 


JUNE 1-16. International Exhibition 
of Printing Industries and Allied Arts 
(Lausanne). 

May 31-June 6. World Music Festi- 
val (Zurich). 
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IR, when you are cataloguing the great games of 
the world ... when you're declaiming on the speed 
of jai alai or the wind strain of soccer or the power 

of football . . . don’t slight the great game of hornuss. 
It’s a man’s game, man!—with its speed, action, and 
peril centering around an oblate spheroid of hard 
rubber (the hornuss itself) which bullets farther and 
faster than the average home run in baseball. 

Hornuss is a Swiss game played mostly in the coun- 
tryside around the capital, Berne. You may or may 
not see it when you visit Switzerland this month for 
Rotary’s 1957 Convention in Lucerne. It’s an Autum- 
nal sport largely. When the crops are off the land, then 
a man can begin to think about getting the neighbor 
fellows together (22 men to a side and six umpires!) 
for an afternoon of it. 

Nobody seems to know how, when, or why the game 
started—it’s old, that’s all—and nobody expects that it’s 
going to sweep the world. But it belongs in your cata- 
logue nonetheless. It takes a man to play it. 


16 


The field is full of “killers’—the men with the wooden 
rackets. All 22 of them aim to stop the hurtling hornuss 
batted out by their opponents. The object is to intercept 
it in mid-air. So almost anything goes—rackets flung 
into the air can come down on heads . . . and often do! 
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The game calls for this special device on 
which the hornuss is teed up with a blob of 
clay. The striker whips his eight-foot ashen 
bat along the waxed rail. The rig accom- 
modates both left- and right-handed batters. 


The teams arrive at the field—just any field 500 feet 
long will do. And it takes a dray to bring the gear of the 
game. Here a “striker” selects a bat from the caseful. 


The game "s about to . 

begin. Twenty-two % , . ei Oomph! The ashen bat 
men plus umpires r arcs tightly as the 
are down-field a Pe striker makes his back 
way down. A strik- f , swing. Despite the guide 
er takes his stance : rail, the striker is said 
with the hornuss ‘ . ies to have considerable 
teed on the waxed > Soa control over direction, 
rail. In each half of ; all spin, and distance. All 
ree gene he will Hes it requires is practice! 
ge wee swings. ‘ 


Photos: Three I 


“A good game, eh, 
Hans?” A _ couple 
of players start 
home after a big 
afternoon at hor- 
nuss. These are 
hard-working Ber- 
nese farmers. The 
game reflects the 
rugged quality of 
their everyday life. 


W ooden rackets poised, the team that’s on its “outs” 
awaits the hurtling hornuss. If it can intercept 
the ball, it gets the point; if it fails, it loses a point, 
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‘mo Austrian city save Vienna has 
eater fame than Salzburg, capital of Salz- 
_ bu te and a rich center of musi¢ and art. 
» Filled with Renaissance palaces, fountains, and 
churches from the time of princely archbishops who 
made Salzburg a “German Rome,” it is also an archi- 
tectural treasure house. Fittingly, the Rotarian who 
heads the Salzburg family described in these pages 
is an architect—and a good one 

But Helmut Keidel’s buildings are a world away 
from the High Baroque designs of ancient Salzburg’s 
Wolf Dietrich von Raitenau, “the Medici prince- 
bishop who preached in stone.” Sleek, simple, and 
modern, Dr. Keidel’s creations are signs of a new 
Austria that is loosing its hold on.a beloved past. 

The Keidel family—Dr. Keidel, his wife Elisabeth, 
and their two children, Barbara, 16, and Andreas, 13 
—exude good cheer and a confident faith in the 
future despite a past clouded with war, depression, 
and political turbulenc: 

During World War II their home and Dr. Keidel’s 
office were destroyed by bombs, and the family went 
to live in the country with Dr. Keidel’s father. For 
three and a half years of that time Dr. Keidel served 
as a major in the Corps of Engineers. 

At the time of Anschluss in 1938, Helmut Keidel 
was in Mexico building the Colegio Humboldt, the 
largest German schoo! in that country. It was while 
in Mexico that he met and married Elisabeth Oet- 
ling, daughter of a Hamburg, Germany, family, thus 
adding another national strain to the already-com- 
plex Keidel family tre« 

Helmut Keidel’s family on his father’s side goes 
back to a French Huguenot family of nobles and on 
his mother’s side to a group of Milan and Florence 
industrialists. Many of his ancestors were public 
officials. His grandfather held a high judicial posi- 
tion and was president of the Austrian National 
Council during the Austrian Monarchy, and his 
father was a lawyer in the railroad ministry. 

When young Helmut Keide! decided on architec- 
ture, he prepared for it with typical Austrian thor- 
oughness. He secured his doctor’s degree at the 
Vienna Institute of Technology and also studied at 
the Arts Institute and Art Historical Seminar there, 
with additiona! investigation of decoration and theat- 
rical scenery. In 1933, a year after the start of his 
career as a free-lance architect, he made a trip into 
Asia Minor to do archaeological exploration. 

Austria, at that time, was in a ferment of political 
activity augmented by economic distress. Armed 
clashes between members of political parties had 
occurred throughout the 1920s and continued in the 
@arly 1930s. Nothing had been the same since the 
partition of the Austrian Empire in 1918. Even to- 
day the Austrian economy feels the effects of this 
partition. Recent events have intensified the effects. 

Austria in 1957 is a small, primarily industrial 
country of 7 million people. But before 1918 it was 


the hub of an empire that included Hungary and — 
parts of present-day Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. It was a 
center of trade and commerce for Southeastern 
Europe. Vienna, the capital, enjoyed international 
eminence as a city of learning and culture, famed 
for its medical schools, its scholars and musicians. 
Even in the unstable period between the two 
world wars, Austria continued to perform its prewar 
réle in many respects. But the ties that bound it with 
its former empire were severed by World War II, 
when virtually all that area fell into Communist 
hands. Austrian assets in Southeastern Europe were 
confiscated, and Viennese banks and commercial 
houses lost their major market. Shipping on the 
Danube was blocked. Balkan trade fell off by half. 
Austria, although recognized as a free country by 
the Allied nations, was occupied by the U. S., Britain, 
France, and the U.S.S.R. after World War II, and 
large blocs of formerly German-held industry, oil 
lands, and timber in the Russian zone were taken 
over by the Communis‘ts, who exploited these hold- 
ings and shipped much equipment out of the coun- 
try. It is estimated the Soviet Union, which will con- 
tinue to exact annual reparations of 150 million dol- 
lars until 1965, extracted 2 billion dollars from 
the small country; however, the United States re- 
placed about that much with Marshall Plan aid. 


Two years ago, shortly after the May 15, 1955, 
signing of the Austrian State Treaty which freed 
Austria from occupation by the Great Powers, the 
Keidel family stood in front of their home and 
watched the first departures of American units. 
Many Salzburgers looked on with mixed emotions. 
Austria was again a sovereign nation, and this was a 
cause for rejoicing. But the departure of 15,000 
American troops from the city, which had been the 
headquarters of the U. S. zone, meant painful read- 
justment. About 20,000 people had relied directly or 
indirectly on the Americans for their employment. 
In an average year, the U. S. Army spent 30 million 
dollars in Salzburg (pop. 105,000). The boom, which 
the rest of Austria had not shared, was over, it 
seemed. Helmut Keidel’s fellow builders faced a po- 
tential loss of 5 million dollars’ worth of business. 

But, fortunately, things aren’t turning out that 
way. Helmut Keidel is busier than ever designing 
apartment houses, homes, and office buildings. A 
major building project for Salzburg was the con- 
struction of a new $200,000 Festival House in anti- 
cipation of the half million tourists expected at the 
famous annual Salzburg Festival, a six-week feast of 
plays, concerts, oratorios, operas, serenades, choir 
pieces, and ballets. Salzburg, the birthplace of Mo- 
zart, is still a cultural capital. Like the rest of Aus- 
tria, its strength lies in the adaptability and artistic 
powers of its people. 

Other Austrian cities are making a similar re- 
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Western Europe by participation in agreements with 
other European Recovery Program nations in efforts 
to eliminate trade restrictions. 

The problems Helmut Keidel’s country faces are 
still serious. The most recent was the sudden influx 
into Austria of 200,000 Hungarian refugees in Oc- 
tober and November, 1956; many thousands still re- 
main in the country. And before they came Austria 
was, and still is, feeding and housing some 50,000 
stateless persons ieft over from World War II. But 
Helmut and Elisabeth Keidel are hopeful for the fu- 
ture of young Barbara and Andreas. By his own ex- 
ample the father has shown the children that individ- 
ual industry can surmount troublesome general 
conditions, Perhaps the determined and resourceful 
youth of a free and independent Austria can also do 
something about the general conditions. The days of 

Joseph me forever, but a peace- 
may lie ahead. 
is (Continued on next page) 
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Che Keidels at Home 
-- ie Gemittlich 


Z HE Keidels, like most Austrians, are home- and 
family-loving people, and enjoy doing things to- 
gether. The woods and mountain lakes around 
Salzburg, like the picturesque parks and ancient 
buildings of the city itself, are made to order for 
family excursions. Often the Keidels visit Dr. 
Keidel’s father, a former court counsellor (lawyer) 
in the railroad ministry, and go boating or swim- 
ming in a lake behind his country home. But it is 
in the evening at home that the Keidels best 
portray their unity. When the two Keidel chil- 
dren—Barbara, 16, a high-school student, and An- 
dreas, 13, a gymnasium (classical secondary 
school) pupil—aren’t studying, they often may be 
found at the piano with their parents, perhaps 
singing a song their mother, Elisabeth Keidel, 
learned in her native Hamburg, Germany. The 
result is summed up in an untranslatable German 
word: Gemiitlichkeit, which means a state of 
An informal family concert features Dr. Keidel at the piano and Andreas cozy, relaxed geniality, of happiness, contentment, 


on the recorder, plus the voices of Mrs. Keidel and Barbara. Dr. Keidel and much. much more 
is a good pianist, his favorite composers R. Strauss, Bruckner, Brahms. 


An interest of young Andreas is his Mrs. Keidel and Barbara set the table for Helmut Keidel inspects negatives of trav- 
hobby of stamp collecting. His collec- dinner. Mrs. Keidel believes homemaking el photos. He has been to many lands, 
tion includes several Rotary stamps. is an important part of a girl’s education. including the U.S.A., Mexico, and Cuba. 


A woodland hike provides scenes for Dr. Keidel, a skilled cameraman. One of Dr. Keidel’s hobbies is re-creating medieval cities in miniature 











Outdoor stalls in the Grunmarkt provide fresh vegetables jor the The candelabra was carved by “the Salzburg marionette maker” 
Keidel table. In the background is the house where Mozart was born. Prof. H. Aicher; the figure, that of Dr. Keidel’s grandmother. 
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The family, accompanied by Helmut Keidel’s father and sister Dora, Dr. Keidel is greeted by his father, who lives in a small castle 
visits ancient Magdalene Church, near Salzburg. The Keidels are on a lake about 12 miles east of Salzburg. Retired now, he was a 


Protestant, but a majority of Austrians are of Roman Catholic faith. court counsellor with the Austrian railroad ministry for years. 





Dr. and Mrs. Keidel drive downtown in his Volkswagen. He has 
to park about a ten-minute walk away from his office, for Salzburg 
has many autos. Hohensalzburg Fortress looms in the background. 


The metal plaque says that “ Architeken—Dr. Keidel and Dr. Engels” 
have offices in this building. It was bombed out during the war. 


Herr Krieger, a friend and client of Helmu 
Keidel, wants a new home. The two me 
discuss building plans in the Keidel study 


In his busy office on the second floor, Dr. Kei- 
del talks over plans with engineering assistant. 





On the Weiserstrasse Dr. Keidel 
new apartment house for 36 families. Here he 
confers with his foreman. Housing is scarce. 


4s a member of a civic society, Helmut 
Keidel visits site of project to excavate 
a crypt of a cathedral no longer standing. 
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lvester-Keidel’s official title is 
lom Ingenieur/Architekt,” 
it he is both an architect and 
ich, in private practice since 
ted the construction of hotels, 
and other buildings in Aus- 
seum in Rome in 1934; and of a 
hool in Mexico in 1938. Witha 
Dr. E. Engels, he manages an en- 
rchitectural service with seven 
offices in Salzburg, and an- 
ffice with two employees in 


el holds the classification of 
= the Rotary ( ‘lub of Salzburg, Thursday evening is Rotary night. Signing the attendance book are Past Club 
Vice-President. The 45 members President Dr. Kurt Lundwall and Dr. Keidel, who is the Club’s Vice-President. 
evening at 20:00 (8 P.M.) for 
eled dining room of the Aus- 
Although the Salzburg Club 
1926, it w lisbanded along 
Rotary Clubs of Austria just 
in March, 1938. When it was 
totary International in 1950, it 
Austrian Club to be reéstab- 
President after World War II 
nn-Montar former victim of 
tion camp. Today, the memor- 
been revived by the violence 
just across the Hungarian 
Keidel and his 600 fellow Ro- 
19 Austrian Rotary Clubs share 
eness of the delicate nature of 
and the world, and a determi- 
st be stronge1 
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Secretary Kellner reads the mail (at left, President Hans Homma; back to 
camera, Dr. Keidel). The Salzburg Rotary Club is Austria’s second oldest. 


Flag, bell, guest and at- 
tendance books—treasured 
effects of the Salzburg Ro- 
tary Club, founded in 1926. 


Barbara, Andreas, and their 
father go shopping. Finished 
hotel in the background was 
built by Dr. Keidel in 1955, 
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to town a dozen teen-agers from nine countries. 


By HERBERT A. PIGMAN 


AUL BUNYAN lived along 
the forested border of Canada 
and the United States. He 

lived, in fact, wherever American 
and Canadian lumberjacks tell 
tall tales. A mighty man whose 
stride measured up to a mile, Paul, 
with his huge blue ox, Babe, could 
log off a great tract in a day 

Probably not one of the ten 
young people you see striding 
down Main Street in East Jordan, 
Michigan, ever heard of Paul Bun- 
yan until last Autumn. But they 
know about him 
know that if this legendary giant 
bequeathed anything to the people 
now living in hi 
it was a disposition to think big 
and to work hard 

These ten teen-agers (and one 
other not pictured)* represent 


now, and they 


forested domain, 


nine countries. They are in East 


Jordanand near-by towns complet- 
ing a year in local homes, and they 
are there because the 42 friendly 
men of the Rotary Club of East Jor- 
dan, who surely inherited full 
shares of any Paul Bunyan be- 
quests, decided one day to initiate 
a great project for international 
goodwill. As originally conceived, 
the plan well might have doubled 
the population of their town! As it 
turned out, it is providing an expe- 
rience rich for all concerned. 

East Jordan is a town of 1,700, 
picturesquely located in a region 
of Michigan which deserves the 


* Left to right: Malcolm Craghill, Kes- 
wick, England; Jeanne Piers, Ostend, 
Belgium; Brian Boje, Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa; Lynette Hopley, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Jacques Borry, Tarbes, 
France; Shlomo “Soli” Angel, Jerusalem, 
Israel; Helle Holst, Hjérring, Denmark; 
Olof Elfving, Ornskéldsvik, Sweden; Aase 
Holmgaard, Hjérring, Denmark; Svante 
Magnusson, Anterstorp, Sweden. 
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SOMMERVILLE 
GROCERIES AND ME. 
You et 


Recently used in a parade, this papier 
méché swan marks East Jordan as the 
“Swan City.” Many swim near-by lake. 


State slogan ‘““Water Wonderland.” 
If you picture Michigan’s lower 
peninsula as the palm of your 
right hand, East Jordan is about 
at the end of your fourth finger— 
a region of verdant forests, color- 
fully cloaked in Autumn, softly 
shrouded in Winter. 

An East Jordan accountant, a 
Rotarian named Burl Braman, 
long wanted his Club and com- 
munity to host a student from an- 
other land. When he became Club 
President in 1955, Burl had ex- 
panded his thinking to Bunyan- 
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ized proportions: let’s invite every Ro- 
tary District in the world to send high- 

hool students to our town! 

“Well,” smiles Burl, “I admit that first 

in might have got out of hand!” 

modified plan, East Jordan Rotar- 
nvited the Governors of all Rotary 
Districts outside Canada and the United 
States to select one student from those 
who might accept the offer. The parents 
would pay transportation costs; the East 
Jordan Rotarians would provide homes, 
schooling, and insurance 

Simple as the plan was, it spawned wor- 
risome hours. Approval of the Club as a 
sponsor for such a program took longer 
than anticipated. As Summer, 1956, ap- 
proached, parents said they could not book 
transportation for their children unless 
they received visa authorization immedi- 
ately Around the globe sped letters, 
cablegrams, and telephone messages. 

At our bleakest hour,” Rotarian Bra- 
man recalls, “the Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Council of Churches, which sponsors stu- 
dent-exchange groups, came to our rescue 

enabling organization. We were 
yver the hump!” 

There were more worries too: one stu- 
dent missed a train; a girl from France 
had to return immediately due to her 
brother’s accidental death. 

By October, 1956, however, all students 
were happily at home with new “parents,” 
helping with household chores, attending 
classes, and enjoying a wealth of experi- 
ences in a new land. The days have flitted 
by for students and townspeople alike. 
Next month they will head homeward, but 

nemory of their visit, like the tales of 

Bunyan, will linger a long while in 


intry. [Continued on next page] 
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It’s student-election time in Traverse City Cen- 
tral High School. Olof (foreground) joins the 
campaigning. The Pogo and Elvis Presley Hound 
Dog parties were the principals. All students 
found extracurricular activities “great fun!” 


Mrs. William Porter, of East 
Jordan, Lynette’s “mother” 
these months, passes along 
a few tips on crocheting. 


Interested classmates learn about 
other lands from a native. All 
the students speak English 
fluently, and in most cases, 
several other languages as well. 





Jukeboxes and rock ’n’ roll? “Cool, man!” 
most agree. Students talk most of bright 
cars, television commercials, informality 
of classrooms, and cheer leaders’ antics. 





International harmony in a literal 
sense! Students from Sweden, Bel- 
gium, France, and Denmark gather 
about an upright to try out English 
lyrics during a day’s get-together. 





The Rev. Edward DeHaven 

(left) and Burl Braman, 

a persevering pair who 

spearheaded the project, 

proudly display Rotary 

Club banners presented 

by six of the students. ; \ 
Jan Frens, of The Netherlands, the last to 
arrive, found that Rotarians of Gaylord, where 
he is living, didn’t forget the little things. 

Club President Raymond Zook steadies cake. 


Photos below) Rogers all others) the author 


Immediately behind each student are his “parents” for this school year. Behind them are East Jordan Rotarians. In the foreground, 
between Rotarians Burl Braman and Edward DeHaven is Robert Strehl, member of the International Service Committee. 
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The Old Teacher 


On legions of boys and girls on four campuses 


he has made his deep impress. 


By PAUL GAMBLE 


| HE classroom door opened and a small, vigorous man 


with snowy hair and keen blue eyes strode to the teacher’s 
college students were completely attentive for 
sed the unusual! in this event. Their Latin professor 
after serving the college for 54 years, and now 
who had been his Latin teacher 60 years before 
ne back to carry on. The 80-year-old substitute was 
rgan Barnes, regarded by legions of old grads to be 
teacher ever to stand before a class. And the new 
soon agreed with the old-timers. 
about seven years ago, and the place was Grove 
ge in western Pennsylvania. It is in Grove City 
find Morgan Barnes today. Now 87 he is once 
ying a busy retirement filled with mail from the 
rmer students on whom he made a deep impress. 
this Rotarian with the unusual teaching gift and 
memory started life ordinarily with his birth 
1870, on a farm in western Pennsylvania, it didn’t 
for his parents to realize their boy John Baker 
d an unusual mind. By the time he was 3 years 
able to read aloud anything in print. At 4 he 
all the words in his Osgood’s American Speller. 
was 6, little Morgan (as his father called him) 
wn everyone in eight schools in a township 
As a boy he memorized the Westminster cate- 
| the common meter version of all 150 Psalms. He 
recite any of them from memory. 
Morgan’s father was ambitious for him to learn 
ng business, so at 14 he left his little country 
rk as a “printer’s devil” for the Mercer Dis- 
patch. His thirst for education prevailed, 
and a year later he enrolled in 
the preparatory department of Grove 
City College. After three years there he 
returned to his own country school and 
started his teaching career at age 17. One 
year convinced him that he wanted to be a 
) he set out for Harvard University, was admitted 
omore class, specialized in modern and classical 
and was graduated with honors in 1891. He 
idditional year in Europe studying at the Univer- 
in and absorbing Old World culture. 
ng to Grove City College as an instructor in Latin, 
soon became involved in many other things. He 
the first football team, chose crimson as the 
olor, started organized cheering. Meanwhile he 
ymoted to a professorship. After his fourth year he 
received an invitation from Westminster college in near-by 
vy Wilmington to come over as professor of Greek. Here 
he added color to campus life. He felt, for example, 
tminster should have an alma mater hymn, so he 
yrds and adapted music from Meyerbeer. It became 
il college song, and during a recent commence- 
son he was back at Westminster for the unveiling 
tablet honoring him as the author. 
that lured Morgan Barnes on to his third scene 


howevel! 
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Morgan Barnes, of Pennsylvania—linguist, doer, Rotarian. 


of teaching came from Sherman Thacher, founder and 
headmaster of a private schoo! for boys located on a ranch 
near Ojai, California. In all he served Thacher School for 
26 years—though in those years came an interlude when 
Morgan returned to the East to act for three years as vice- 
president of Northwestern Normal schoo! in Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania, and to serve for three more years on the 
Grove City faculty as professor of English. He’d been 
senior master, headmaster, and secretary of the Thacher 
School corporation when he retired in 1936, and stories of 
his prowess are still in circulation there. Sherman Thacher 
once offered a prize to any boy who could find a word 
which Mr. Barnes could not define. It took the boys about 
two weeks to run down that word: “m’gungu,” a South 
African tribal word meaning “master.” 

All his life Morgan Barnes has been “in things’ 
to make them go. He is a charter member of the board of 
the Pennsylvania George Junior Republic, a training school 
for boys, founded in 1909. In 1949 the school dedicated a 
new Morgan Barnes Administration and Elementary School 
Building. He has been the moving force behind the Mercer 
County Historical Society. He joined the Rotary Club of 
Grove City in 1937 and became a District Governor in 1944- 
45. Another major interest has been his family. He was 
married in 1904 to Jane Dale, of Grove City. They have a 
son and a daughter and five grandchildren. He likes to write 
and has been a constant contributor to magazines and news- 
papers. Other hobbies are folk music and recorder playing. 

The Barnes legends will no doubt linger at Thacher, 
Grove City, and Westminster years after he has gone. They 
will certainly continue to circulate as long as any of his 
“boys” are left. Let’s close with a favorite of one of them 
who distinguished himself as a Congressman. A devotee of 
Bobbie Burns, he visited Burns’ home in Scotland and 
there purchased a volume of his poetry and found in it a 
poem, unfamiliar to him, which struck his fancy. He mem- 
orized the first part of the poem, and sometime later, while 
visiting with Morgan Barnes, he recited the portion he 
knew. To his surprise, Dr. Barnes picked up where he left 
off and recited the rest of the work. He says that since 
that time he is willing to believe that Morgan Barnes 
knows everything! 
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DO YOU REALIZE, MR. ROTARIAN, THAT YOU ARE IN A UNIQUE POSITION 
TO HELP YOUNG PEOPLE? ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS OPEN THE DOORS OF 
YOUR OFFICE AND TOWN AND SHOW THEM THE VAST AND VARIED WORLD OF 


CAREERS 


\\ HAT was the first really big 


decision you made in your life? 
Was it about marriage? Or college? 
Or something else? Sociologists 
hold that for most of us our first 
decision of lifelong importance is 
the one we make when we choose 
our career. 

“What shall I do?” “What shall 
I be?” To us who think we have 
achieved a degree of maturity the 
question is old and academit 
long since decided. But for a fresh 
crop of young men and women 
every year the question is new, ex- 
citing, difficult, and vital. Those 
who take the right road have a 
better chance for happiness and fi- 
nancial security; those who make 
a wrong turn often end up disap- 
pointed and unsuccessful. How 
many “wrong turns” can be made? 
In the U.S.A. alone, according to 
recent Federal statistics, there ar« 
more than 23,000 ways to make a 
living. The odds are clearly not 
in favor of the hit-or-miss chooser 

To make right turns, right 
guesses, boys and girls need one 
thing more than any other: infor- 
mation. Now, my fellow Rotarian 
can you think of any group in a 
better position to provide it thar 
a Rotary Club? All we have to d 
in the 9,300 communities 
nearly 100 nations wher: 
Clubs is open our offices, factories 
hospitals, 
stores to these keen and eas 
youngsters—and let them gathe! 
firsthand their own information 
Is your Club doing it? Hundreds 
of Clubs are—but before I tell y 
of some of them, I want to locat 


schools, and grocery 


occupational counselling 
Rotary’s broad field of 

to define it as somethin 
ferent from occu] 

ance. 
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By a recent decision of the Board 
of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional, occupational counselling is 
now a part of Vocational Service, 
that avenue of Rotary’s program 
concerned with a Rotarian’s busi- 
ness and professional practices 
and relationships. Formerly it was 
considered as youth work in Com- 
munity Service, because of its con- 
cern with this special problem of 
young people. Though still con- 
cerned solely with the same prob- 
lem, occupational counselling as a 
Vocational Service activity ac- 
quires new emphasis. From here 
on we should stress to youth, as 
we give them information on ca- 
reers, the need for higher stand- 
ards of practice and the opportuni- 
ties for service in each worthy oc- 
cupation. This is basic. 

Now—what body in the Club 
has the responsibility for occupa- 
tional counselling? The Vocation- 
al Service Committee has it, 
squarely! And as it works with 
young people it should impart to 
them the truth that in choosing a 
career it is more important to 
make a life than to make a living 

I want to make another impor- 
tant distinction often overlooked: 
the difference between providing 
occupational information and giv- 


By DAN PROCTER 


President of Oklahoma 
College for W omen in 
Chickasha, Dan Proc- 
ter earned his Ed.D. at 
the “U” of Oklahoma. 
A Rotarian since 1931, 
he is a Director of 
Rotary International. 
Youth is a major in- 
terest: he has Scout- 
ing’s Silver Beaver and 
Silver Antelope awards. 


ing occupational guidance. Guid- 
ance is concerned with tests for 
determining specific abilities, in- 
terests, and traits of personality, 
and then evaluating such tests in 
terms of vocational requirements. 
This is work for the professionals 
—for people specially trained for 
it. Counselling is the providing of 
accurate information about a vari- 
ety of occupations, the nature of 
the work involved, the qualifica- 
tions for it, the working conditions 
of the job, and so on. This is work 
that Rotary Clubs, with their 
memberships of varied business 
and professional interests, are 
ideally suited to perform. 

How do the professionals in vo- 
cational guidance feel about the 
kind of help that Rotary Clubs and 
yther organizations are able to 
give? Here is what Dr. Frank S 
Endicott, director of placement 
and associate professor of educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, 
has to say: 

‘The process of vocational coun- 
selling is two-sided. On the one 
hand, the student needs help in 
understanding his interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. This is the 
task of a school counsellor in co- 
Operation with teachers. Some- 
times vocational tests and interest 
inventories are helpful. 

“The other side of the vocation- 
al-counselling problem is the need 
for accurate information about 
various kinds of jobs. The ques- 
‘Where, in the world of 
work, does a person like me best 
fit?’ In answering this question 
the school counsellor and the 
teacher can be of some help. They 
can make use of occupational book- 
lets, vocational films, and other 
sources of information. In addi- 
tion they will welcome the help of 
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: At a careers exhibit sponsored by the Rotary 
In Wakefield: ¢ ‘lub of Wakefield, England, two Rots with lean- 
ings toward civil engineering stop at the booth for that field, 
look at the equipment on display, and listen to an engineer talk 
about road construction. A four-day affair, it covered 100 oc- 
cupations, drew 17,000 visitors, and included equipment ranging 
from a jet engine provided by the Royal Air Force to working 
models of a coal mine and an automatic telephone exchange. 


In Indianapolis: /” a week-long series of vocational talks, 

* interviews, and question-and-answer sessions, 
some 2,000 boys of four high schools in Indianapolis, Ind., par- 
ticipated in a Rotary-sponsored career clinic. In _ interviews 
like this one between a newspaperman and a newsman-to-be, boys 
learn some of the “ins and outs” of a career they feel they 
might like. Retarian co.nsellors open their offices to the youths, 
and keep their talks with them informal and informative. 
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For its annual Young Men’s Conference, the Rotary 
In St. Paul: Club of St. Paul, Minn., invites each of the 40 
Clubs of District 174 to send two high-school senior boys for 
four days of occupational talks, interviews, and plant visits. 
Here two lads interested in commercial art get some pointers 
from a counsellor. Every member of this 306-man Rotary Club 
has a job to do, with many serving as counsellors, inter- 
viewees, plant escorts, and as genial week-end hosts in their homes. 


In a dental office, as well as in many other busi- 
In Pulaski: 


* ness and professional places in Pulaski, Tenn., the 
Rotary Club’s Vocational Counselling Day is held. This Rotarian 
dentist helps some young hopefuls “get the feel” of his profes- 
sion, while other Pulaski Rotarians do the same for more than 
400 high-school juniors and seniors. Before holding the “day,” 
the Club sent questionnaires to students to determine the 
vocations of interest to them, then arranged for the “faculty.” 
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business and professional leaders 
in the community.” 

Now, once a Club has decided to 
take on a vocational-counselling 
project, how does it get under 
way? Has the experience of other 
Rotary Clubs isolated some basi 
steps? To answer these questions, 
let’s take the case of a Rotary 
Club that has decided to sponsor 
a career conference at a school 
This consists of a general meeting 
of all interested students 
sponsoring Club’s membe! 
the students later being di 


A VOCATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


into groups according to thei 
occupational interests for specific 
information about the require 
ments, problems, and prospect 
of each occupation 

There are recommend 
for such a conference, but don’t | 
them stand in the way of action! 
Remember what happened to Wil 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. The 
General's forces were halted at 
river and he wanted a bridge 
fast. “Jim,” he said, to his 
engineer, an old-fashioned 
pable road builder, “how 
it take you to throw 
across here?” 

“Three days,” was 1 

“Good. Have the 
man make up the drawil 
away.” 

After three days 
Sherman called the 
him. ‘“How’s_ the 
Jim?” 

“Bridge is made, 
answer. “But them pictu 
done yet. If you don’t! 
for them, you can ma 

Specifications are 
but they are no mo! 
to achieve a certain 
rate here are eight 
ranging a career conferen 

1. Hold a joint meeting 
Vocational Service 
Committees, prepar: 
delegate responsibilit 
ing it out. 

2. Get your Boa 
the plan. 

3. Take the plan 
authorities for their approval 
and coéperation. Let them decide 
which students are to attend the 
conference. 

4. Circulate 
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among eligible students to deter- 
mine their occupational interests. 
Work closely with the school 
faculty in this. 

5. Select Club members qualified 
by their classifications to meet 
with the various occupational 
groups for talks, interviews, and 
question-and-answer periods. If 


there are student occupational in- 
represented in the 


terests not 
Club’s membership, invite compe- 
tent non-Rotarians in these fields 
As the head of a college for wom- 
en, I add this note: invite compe- 
tent business and _ professional 
women to provide information 
about “women only” occupations, 
such as air-line stewardess, beau- 
tician, nurse, and others. 

6. Obtain an inspirational speak- 
er for the opening meeting, and 
suggest that he give emphasis to 
the “service to society”’ 
all vocations, rather than the fi- 
nancial or prestige factors in 
choosing a career. 

7. Aim for 100 percent attend- 
ance by informing all participants 
of the time schedule of the confer- 
ence well in advance. 

8. Don’t crowd your partici- 
pants! Hold the conference in a 
place with plenty of room for the 
general meeting and with smaller 
rooms for the group meetings 

If I were asked to name the key 
point in this eight-step plan for a 
career conference, I think it would 
be Number 3: getting the approval 
and codperation of school authori- 
ties. On this point I quote again 
Dr. Endicott, who says, “It is im- 
portant to work out plans and 
programs in codperation with 
counsellors and teachers in local 
schools. It is not wise to ‘cook up’ 
a plan of action and then present 
it to the local schools. Let the 
school people in on the planning; 
offer help in working out their 
plans, if necessary.” 

[f, in reading these points, you 
had the feeling that the 
career conference is too complex, 
too involved, take heart! For 
above all you ought to keep it sim- 
ple. Remember the great indus- 
trialist whose 
wrecked in the depression of the 
30s. When someone asked him, 
“What would you do if you were 
starting all over again tomorrow 
morning?” he answered, “I would 
simplify it greatly.” 


aspects of 


iob of a 


business was 


This general pattern for holding 
career conferences and career 
days has proved its effectiveness 
to Rotary Clubs in many parts of 
the world. A prime example comes 
from the Rotary Club of Piqua, 
Ohio, which began sponsoring a 
vocational-counselling project in 
1953. Its most recent “Career Day”’ 
followed a 12-step planning sys- 
tem that extended over a five- 
month period. On the big day, 
more than 700 students, interested 
in 59 different occupational fields 
were counselled by 137 Rotarian 
and non-Rotarian counsellors. 

A Piqua Rotarian, with a bent 
for statistics, computed that the 
137 counsellors possessed more 
than 2,500 years of work expe- 
rience and some 400 years of col- 
lege training. This combined 
knowledge on which the students 
drew for their queries led 85 per- 
cent of them to say of Piqua’s 
counselling program, “It gave me 
what I wanted.” 


In Savannah, Georgia, the Ro- 
tary Club recently held a two-day 
career conference that enabled 
high-school students to hear busi- 
nessmen, many of them Rotarians, 
discuss the personal qualifications 
and educational requirements of 
88 different vocations. To learn 
the students’ occupational inter- 
ests, the Savannah Rotary Club 
distributed more than 5,000 voca- 
tional check sheets among them 
Just up the highway 35 miles 
from where I’m writing there’s 
the Rotary Club of El Reno, Ok- 
lahoma For nine consecutive 
years it has operated a vocation- 
al- counselling program which 
gives some 300 high-school juniors 
and seniors an invaluable glimpse 
of the world of work. The pro- 
gram includes an annual career 
conference which is now almost 
as much of.a fixture in the school 
calendar as commencement. 
Other Clubs whose career con- 
ferences have been outstanding 
successes are St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which holds an annual conference 
for high-school senior boys sent by 
all the Clubs in its Rotary District; 
Honefoss, Norway, which pro- 
vided information on 19 different 
vocations; and Goshen, Indiana, 
whose “Career Day” attracted 260 
junior and senior students for 
counselling [Continued on page 52) 
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Michigan Gives Them a Fighting Chance 


not his real name—went to church 
as usual that Sunday morning last 
Spring. But he could not keep his 
mind on the sermon. He was ter- 
ribly excited; there were so many 
happy plans to be made, so many 
ugly things to try to push out of 
his memory. 

Joe was an inmate of Michigan’s 
huge Jackson Prison, one of 6,000 
resentful men caged inside a sin- 
gle surrounding wall. This week 
he would leave on parole. It would 
be his second attempt to live “out- 
side.” The first time he had failed 
and had been sent back. Now he 
knew how not to fail again. Things 
were different today than they had 
been that other time, four years 
ago 

The prison choir was singing 
and Joe’s memory went back to 
that other day when he had left 
the prison to try to live like a 
free man. They had called him in 
the day before, for a two-hour in- 
struction period on the rigid rules 
of parole, interspersed with dark 
hints on what would happen to 
him if he broke those rules. That 
was all the preparation he had had 
for the complex problems every 
newly released convict must face. 
The next morning he received a 
shoddy suit of clothes that did not 
quite fit, a bus ticket to the city 
from which he had been sentenced 

Detroit. For the first time in 
six years, eight months, and four 
days Joe Johnston was his own 
master 
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He could walk east or west, as 
he chose, sit where he wished, 
could speak to anyone at all with- 
out first asking permission. He 
could eat whatever he liked and 
could pay for, even could sleep 
in a bed of his own choice tonight. 
The bed worried him. Where 
would he sleep? Where could he 
afford to sleep, with only $25 in 
his pocket to make do until the 
new job that had been promised 
would be ready next week? 

The noise of traffic, moving fast- 
er than he had remembered it, the 
crowds of hurrying people had 
made Joe uneasy that day four 
years ago. He felt strange in his 
new Civilian clothes. For the first 
time in all those years he wore no 
number on his back and this made 
him feel conspicuous. He did not 
feel elated; he merely felt odd. 

In Detroit that night he went 
straight to his old neighborhood. 
Like everything else, it had 
changed. The names on many of 
the shabby little shops were new. 
The faces of the loafers on the 
corners were new. The shapes and 
colors of the cars, lining the curbs, 
were new. Then at a familiar cor- 
ner he saw the bar where he had 
got drunk the night before he got 
into trouble with the law. 

Joe hesitated. He guessed that 
old friends would be inside. So he 
went in, and in doing so broke the 
first of the parole rules. Three 
weeks later he was back in Jack- 
son Prison. 

Now, four years after that first 


attempt, the State was ready to 
give Joe another chance. But this 
time it did not make him shoulder 
the whole responsibility. It had 
prepared him carefully for the 
freedom that would be so strange, 
so confusing, so full of temptation, 
and sometimes so frightening. 
Instead of sending him straight 
from the steel bars and the stone 
walls, it had eased the transition 
with what it calls its Parole Camp, 
a four-year-old institution that 
serves as a sort of psychological 
decompression chamber. There in- 
mates about to be released on pa- 
role learn slowly to accustom 


coer ; 
themselves to freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Instead of the old 
two-hour lecture on parole rules, 
they receive a three-week course 
of intensive training in the tricky 
business of living “outside.” 
When Joe Johnston’s time came 
to leave the cellblock that so long 
had been his unhappy home, a 
truck carried him and four other 
departing inmates out through the 
gate and down the State highway 
a quarter mile. There it turned 
into a driveway that led past care- 
fully attended flower beds, through 
a sparse, clean grove, and stopped 
in front of a huddle of small, 
brightly painted frame buildings 
which once had been headquarters 
of the State’s conservation camps. 
There was no wall. No watch- 
tower. [Continued on page 49] 
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Typical of Toda craftsmanship is 
this embroidered cloak worn by a 
tall and attractive tribeswoman. 


re TODAS of the Nilgiri hills, 


South India—or the Ohl, as they call 
themselves—are a tribe of migratory 
pastoralists, numbering about 550, who 
are well known in the anthropological 
world for their practice of polyandry 
and a highly ritualized buffalo cult. It 
has been my good fortune to have spent 
some years in study 
among the Todas and to have collabo- 
rated with them a their de- 
mands for educational facilities, medical 
relief, and land assignment for the pur- 
poses of potato 
months ago a gentleman wrote 
to me saying, “You have not made an 
anthropological approach to the Toda 
tribe to treat them as ‘museum speci- 
mens, to be observed and written about,’ 
to use the words of Mi 
approach was 


and research 


little in 


cultivation A few 


Toda 


Your 
inistic than 


Nehru. 
more hum 


* Mr. Das is associated with tl 
College Post-Graduate and Rese: 
tute in Poona, India. His invest 
the Toda people and his writin 
them have had wide recog; 
has been highly honored b 
themselves for initiating welfare 
for them. He once 1 tl 
of this article with 
Nilgiris, India, in an 
acknowledges a debt 
on the Todas—particula: 
and M. B. Emeneau. 


ition 
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anthropological.” Be that as it may, my 
association with the tribe has been one 
of the memorable experiences of my 
life and the more I have come to know 
these people, the greater has been my 
admiration for the charm and dignity of 
the Todas as a whole. 

It is not known as to when and from 
where the Todas came to the Nilgiri 
hills. The earliest reference to them 
is in an inscription dated A.D. 1117. 
If my attribution to the stone circles 
and barrows on the Nilgiris to the To- 
das be accepted, their antiquity may be 
traced to the early part of the Christian 
Era. As regards their origin, there are 
various theories claiming the Todas to be 
Scythians, Israelites, remnants of Alex- 
ander’s army of invasion, the Pandavas 
of the Indian epics, the Pallavas, and, 
last but not least, Sumerians. I have 
examined these theories with particular 
reference to the last-named one and I 
find very little scientific evidence in 
their support. The Toda dialect has 
marked affinities with the Dravidian 
languages, like Kanarese and Tamil, 
and it seems to me that the Toda buf- 
falo cult is perhaps a specialized ver- 
sion of the reverence for cattle which 
is general in India. I therefore suggest, 
in full agreement with Kroeber, that 
the Toda culture represents a special- 
ized, though retarded, facet of the Dra- 
vidian culture pattern of South India. 

The Todas live in scattered hamlets, 
each consisting ef one or more buffalo 
pens, calf houses, dairy-temples, and 
about three or four living houses, which 
are semi-barrel-shaped structures of 
wood and thatch, entrance into which 
is effected on all fours through a min- 
iature doorway. During the last few 
years some tiled houses with wide doors 
have been erected. Both men and wom- 
en wear a loincloth and 
is embroidered at the edges with charm- 
ing designs by the womenfolk. 

The tribe is divided into two endog- 
amous moieties, each of which is further 
divided into a number 
sibs. The Todas are organized into both 
patrilineal and matrilineal sibs. Marriage 
takes place in infancy. The most suit- 
is the daughter of 


cloak, which 


of exogamous 


able wife of a boy 
his father’s sister or 
Marriage within the patrilineal and mat- 
rilineal sibs is strictly prohibited, but 
some months ago there ocgurred the 
first case of a marriage with the same 
matrilineal sib. The Todas have a well- 
organized system of polyandry of the 
adelphic or fraternal type, according to 
which the husbands are either true or 
From my inti- 
Todas it is 


mother’s brother. 


classificatory brothers. 
mate acquaintance with the 
clear that fraternal polyandry has now 
largely given place to brittle monogamy, 
and the view that the Todas are still 
predominately polyandrous has no foun- 
dation in fact. 


he Toda 


One of the brothers, generally the 
eldest, presents an imitation bow and 
arrow to the wife in the seventh month 
of her first pregnancy, and thus be- 
comes the legal father of her children, 
though the others are also considered 
fathers. After childbirth the mother and 
the child live for some time in a seclu- 
sion hut away from the living houses. But 
nowadays this ceremony has been given 
up and the mother and child merely 
spend a day in the place meant for the 
construction of the seclusion hut. Some 
time later the child is given a name 
by the maternal uncle. The Todas ob- 
serve two funeral ceremonies. Shortly 
after death the body is cremated. After 
some time a second ceremony is carried 
out and a lock of hair of the deceased 
is ceremoniously burnt within a low 
stone circle. Both the ceremonies are 
accompanied by the sacrifice of buffa- 
although there is a strong move- 
ment among the younger generation 
of Todas to stop this practice. For some 
now been a marked 
tendency to combine both the funeral 


loes, 


years there has 
ceremonies. 

As I have stated previously, the Toda 
highly ritualized buffalo 
cult. The Todas maintain large herds of 
semi-wild long-horned buffaloes, which 
into and ordinary 
ones. The milk of the ordinary buffaloes 
is generally for household consumption 
and is also sold in the market. But the 
milk of the sacred buffaloes cannot be 
ritualistically 


religion is a 


are divided sacred 


so used. It is churned 
by priests, and the dairies where these 
operations are carried out according to 
rules are the temples of the tribe. These 
dairy-temples and their dairymen-priests 


This is home to a Toda. 
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He enters it on al 
fours through a small opening at the base 


in Changing Times 43 


In South India’s Nilgiri hills these 
migratory pastoralists are 


responding to the needs of today. 


By G. N. DAS 


Distinguished Indian Anthropologist* 


are hierarchically organized according 
to the varying degrees of sanctity of the 
sacred buffaloes which are affiliated to 
them. The highest dairyman-priest is 
called the pohlol, who loses his office 
if touched by an ordinary person. He 
leads a celibate life during his period 
of office, and a recent statement to the 
contrary cannot be substantiated. In 
spite of the fact that the Toda buffaloes 
have decreased in numbers, with the 
result that the dairy-temples are not in 
vorking order in all the hamlets, 

is no doubt that the faith of the 

in their dairy-temples is as firm 


ver 


However, they have been considerably F ; Illustration by 


, , Willard Arnol 
influenced by Hinduism. They make lard Arnold 


vows and go on regular pilgrimages to 

Hindu temples and also to a Muslim 

shrine in South India. In addition, it 

is important to note that the front wall 

of the dairy-temple in the chief hamlet 

of the Todas has been recently decorated 

with sculptures of Hindu deities, like 

Lakshmi, Krisna, and Palani, and a plain 

stone pillar has been erected in front, ; Nilgiri hillsman, tall 
perhaps in imitation of similar pillars " and dark complexioned. 
at the entrance of Hindu temples. As ‘ } 


{4 Toda couple outside their home. The sys- 

tem of polyandry is giving way to monogamy. 

regards Christianity, the Church of Eng- 
land Zenana Mission Society, headed by 
the late Miss Catherine F. Ling, started 
missionary activities among the Todas 
in 1890 and, in the teeth of considerable 
resistance from the tribe, the first Toda 
was baptized in 1904. There are now 
about 150 Christian Todas, most of 
whom are Protestants, and only a hand- 
ful of Seventh Day Adventists. 

The Todas, both men and women, 
excel in the art of singing. Recently, 
on my request, Professor V. Raghavan 
and the music experts of the Madras 
Music Academy kindly examined a rep- 
resentative group of songs sung by two 
Todas and expressed the opinion that 
Toda music has no recognizable affin- 
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a Walies~and a Symbol 


Ir WAS a prematurely Springlike 
City, 
dif- 


day of early March in Mason 

Iowa. The early morning sun, 
fused through a gray 
brightly over the modern airport an 
the surrounding farm 
boy on crutches, neatly dre 
smart checked coat with cap t 
match, walked proudly, 

down the runway to the 
liner, then stopped to pose fot 
photographers. 

For this appealing 5-year 
crutches was a national personality 
the 1957 Easter Sea } 
Bill Cash, of Iowa 

There were smiles 
on the faces of those 
They knew the stor 
before, the lad had s 
attack of polio, on 
pled—unable to sta 
tragic life of incapac 
lie ahead. But throu 
faith and vision of ma 
gloomy 
changed. 

Today, as Walter ¢ 


haze, 


lands 


ssed in 


waiting ai 


picture 


great cities to app 
telecasts and broad 
forward to an active, 
story is a_ living 
miracles wrought 
tion of crippled per 
Easter Seal progran 
And figuring stro 
of Walter Cash is 
service-minded Rot 
mighty, united co! 
Cerro Gordo Count 
The other Walter 
(pictured above)—the 


faced President of 


sure-footedly 


! 


I 


shone 


A little 


) 


news 


old on 


Iowa, Rotary Club, has been a key 
figure in the Cerro Gordo County 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults since 1945, and for ten years 
served as its chairman. Under his 
leadership, and with the Rotary Club 
of Mason City leading the combined 
effort of public-spirited agencies of 
the county, the Easter Seal Treat- 
ment Center at Herbert Hoover 
School was established; a full-time 
registered physical therapist was 
hired; and treatment was provided 
for the children of Cerro Gordo 
County and gradually extended to 
encompass a total of other 
counties. 

At Hoover School, in a 
tractive room equipped with the most 
modern therapeutical equipment, 
children with 
resulting from polio, cerebral palsy, 
spinal bifida, congenital 
and muscular dystrophy are treated, 
as part of a program of many serv- 
ices to the crippled. A 
tribution of $2,000 
sponsored policemen’s baseball game 


seven 


large, at- 


dozens of handicaps 


crippling 


yearly con- 


from a Rotary- 

helps to make this possible 
In the Walter 

from 600 candidates—recognition has 


selection of Cash 


and to Cerro Gordo 
Walke1 
it only a 
increased 


come to Iowa 
County. But Walter 
fellow workers find 
to further work and 
for greater service. 
The story of Walter Cash is a sym 
crip- 


hic 
nis 


and 
spur 
plans 


bol to millions of victory over 


pling disease. 


To those who know, it 
is also a symbol of the spirit of Ro- 


tary: “Service above Self.” 


—ParRK RINARD 


Rotarian, Mason City, lowa 











ities with the systems of music in South 
India. They further opined that the 
Todas have no concept of raga (melody 
patterns or and that 
the songs represent an early stage of 


melody molds) 


development. However, the songs are 


characterized by considerable charm 


and felicity of expression as also by 
poetic and emotiona] thoughts of a high 
Here is a Mahatma 


order. song on 


Gandhi: 


OC wise man! 
The like of 
nor born! 

Who it was that acquired learning first? 
Vahatma. 

Who it was that acquired wisdom first? 
Mahatma. 

Who it was that behaved like 
to all? Mahatma. 

Who it that released all 
fetters? Mahatma. 

Who it was that fought with the tiger? 
Mahatma. 

Who it was that did what he considered 
right? Mahatma, 


you has been neither made 


a father 


was men from 


both Gandhi and 


Nehru was sung by a Toda deputation, 


A similar song on 
which I accompanied, when it met the 
Prime Minister in Madras some months 
ago and I am glad to say that it was 
greatly appreciated by him. 

I have briefly outlined the main as- 
pects of Toda life. My recent field work 
among the the 
assistance of Professors Robert Redfield 
and Milton Singer, of the University of 
that 
cant changes have taken place in vari- 


Todas, carried on with 


Chicago, clearly indicates signifi- 
ous segments of Toda life, particularly 
in material culture and technology, some 
of which I have already indicated. In 
recent years the Todas have been taking 
an increasing interest in potato cultiva- 
they not 
agriculturists. If sweeping 


tion, although have become 
full-fledged 
changes have not occurred, it is because 
small societies are highly integrated and 
a change in any aspect of the culture 


produces repercussions in the others. 


a fl 
| HERE is reason, however, to believe 


that, given genuine sympathy and un- 
derstanding by the agents of change, the 
traits 
more, with the 
the But it 
should be realized that the adoption of 
traits 


Todas will accept new cultural 


more and consistent 


needs of modern world. 


new produces emotion tension 
among the recipients of change, because 
of the incompatibility of the new ele- 
ments with the traditional 
life. 
this 


tion of 


pattern of 


And in so far as we can relieve 


tension by 
the 


like 


the purposive applica- 


new sciences of human be- 


havior, cultural anthropology, soci- 
ology, psychology, and psychiatry, can 
we safeguard the mental health and en- 
sure the orderly progress of the Todas 
as well as of people the world over in 
the 


throes of change. 
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Wires. A 
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and 
extruded 
its electri 


without 
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not break 
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wv transpare 


@ Metal Polish. A polish in 
paste form developed in West Ger- 
many the U.S.A. 
is said to be capable of polishing 
brass, 


new 


ind distributed in 


aluminum, silver, 
chrome, nickel, tin, cadmium, pew- 
mirror- 
It is claimed to contain 
that 


( oppe r. 


ter, and stainless steel to a 


like 


a special 


finish. 
restores 
their original 
and retains this finish for 
months due to the protective film 
deposited by the special agent and 
that buffing with a soft 
cloth will maintain the brightness. 


ingredient 
tarnished metals to 


luster 


occasional 


rigid 
which 
nonfi immable is 


oride plastic window 
and 
have wide 
tion field, 
commercial 


f 
root! 


especially 
installations, 
n phases of school constr 

ise of 
chemical where 


corrosive 


plants, 
fumes 


res 


into diffic 
make an elec- 


new sili- 
conduct 


be 


with- 


cal 
ult 


as 


the bathroom 


ug- 
ake 


on aircraft cam- 


uc- 


elec- 
static 
in hos- 
handling 


eatures Atomic Energy. The 
element polonium provides 


ew 


igh-fidelity rec- 
polonium 
draws static 


ur- 
int 


fine jaguar- 


ble 
be 
eg- 


lenses. 


poly- 


is 
ex- 


ipplication in the 
in certain 
and 


uc- 


its high-impact qualities, 


ist- 


is important, 


uited for runways connecting 


in schools which 


grounds; in greenhouses; 


usually 


as 


roofs for patios, carports, and 


and 
The 
planed, 
or welded 


asa 
materia 
sawed, 


be 
nail 


can 
drilled, 
and “work” 
this plastic 

the home 


may someday 


May, 


1957 


bathroom-shower 
ma- 


ed, 


Because it.is eas- 
than glass, it 


be 


“do-it-yourself” 


3 a, 
at Uhissgs Lo wee OF FLL 


BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, PH.D. 


movement. It can be worked with reg- 
ular woodworking or metalworking 
tools and is available in green and neu- 
tral gray tints. 


@ Technology Triumphs. “A fatal mal- 
ady has broken out amongst the potato 
crop. On all we hear of the de- 
struction. As to cure for this distemper, 
there is none. Man has no power 
to arrest the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. We are visited by a great calam- 
ity which we must bear.” So wrote an 
eminent London horticulturalist in 1845 
about a plague which is now known 
to be caused by a fungus and is still 
with us as the common “late blight” of 
potatoes and tomatoes. However, against 
this and other plant plagues, this world 
would still be helpless if it had not 
been for the plant breeders who devel- 
oped resistant strains and the chemists 
who developed fungicidal chemicals. 


sides 


@ Protective Milk. Two young scientists 
at the University of Minnesota Farm 
Experiment Station predict that some- 
day we shall be protecting ourselves 
against a host of diseases by drinking 
a glassful or two of “protective milk.” 
Sounds a trifle fantastic, doesn’t it? 
However, work on producing protective 
milk has progressed to the experimental 
stage where successful tests have been 
made on small animals. Various sub- 
stances are infused into udders of cows 
and thus form antibodies which the re- 
searchers feel provide against a 
variety of diseases and conditions in- 
cluding smallpox, diphtheria, mumps, 
chicken pox, dental caries, and allergies 
—simply by drinking a specific “anti- 
milk.” Who wouldn't prefer a glass of 
milk to a hypodermic needle in 19XX? 


will 


@ Men on the Moon. A group of scien- 
tists, claimed to be the first professional 


How far by highway is it 
from Town X to Town Y? 
With this instrument and 
a map it takes but a mo- 
ment to find out. Twist 
a knob to set the scale, 
run the wheel along the 
route, and read the mile- 
age indicator through a 
magnified window. There 
is no computing needed. 


scientific team in the U.S.A. keyed to 
interplanetary travel, has set a goal of 
five to 15 years for this accomplishment. 
The two-man vehicle envisioned is a 
blunt-nosed 100-foot projectile, nuclear 
powered, and blasted free of the earth’s 
atmosphere by four jettisonable rock- 
ets. It would not depend upon a space 
station, would escape the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull at 36,000 feet a second, and 
would cruise at 15,870 miles an hour to 
cover the 238,000-mile trip in about 15 
hours. Total anticipated to be 
between 5 and 15 billion dollars. 


cost js 


@ Waterproof Spray. Shoes, hunt- 
ing boots, leather jackets, and prac- 
tically everything made of leather 
may be waterproofed by a 
new product 
which is sprayed from an aerosol 
can. After drying overnight, it is 
claimed, will take a good 
polish. 


easily 


containing _ silicones 


shoes 


PEEP-ettes 

—A top aeronautical engineer predicts 
that vertical take-off planes will be used 
by the U. S. military between 1960 and 
1965 and introduced for commercial! 
by 1970. 

—U. S. Army 
oped a process for dehydrating sirloin 
steak, pork hamburger, and 
chicken in which a dried steak shrinks 
to half its original size, will keep a 
year without refrigeration, and only 
needs dunking before frying. 

—Man-sized (19-inch width) 
quality clothes | made 
uine aromatic 
extra-thick and 
bar, are attractive in 
delightful to sme 

—A _ flexible p refillable con- 
tainer permits the squeeze dusting of 
a chlordane insecticide dust indoors 
or outdoors. 


use 


researchers have devel- 


cnops, 


high- 
gen- 
with 
pants 
and 


of 


wood, 


inger 
red-cedat 
rounded 
appearance 


wide 


astic 


* on * 


Readers wishi further information 
about ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 


warded to the manufacturer. 


ng 


any product mentioned may 


Avenue, Evans- 
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l Please, Parents, 
v Take Your Children 


By MARY ELIZABETH and THELMA CLARE VOLGER 


Daughters of Rotarian, Muscatine, lowa 


Tienes and mothers of the world, 
are you going to Europe this Spring or 
Summer, for Rotary’s Convention* or 
for any other reason? If so, take 
children along, please! Our parents took 
us, on Dad’s recent business trip to the 
British Isles, and it was so 
we wish all (especially 
agers) could have an experience like it. 
Therefore we make this appeal to you. 

Of course there is the matter of 
money, but don’t that stop 
Aren’t there ways of 
really want to? 

You 
read about 
but it is a very thing to get 
into a huge stratocruiser in Chicago, as 
we did, and 17 
the pavements with the people of 
country. 

What a smooth 
after sunrise over the 
flew eastward, we 
far below us. It looked like a toy on 
the water, Then with our sight of 
land, our named 
Alec Campbell, 
above the Hebrides 
lake was Fyne, 
made a sort of map study all the way to 
London. We 
thing, to see all the 
so pretty with wild swans 
blue barges. 

History as well as 
more real One 
startled us out 
We were rounding a corner in 
Castle, we nearly b 
immensely wide suit of ar 
Henry the Eighth’s 
picture whene\ 

The Tower of London, Par 
Mop Fair dating ba 
at Stratford, and \v 
home and to Westmi 


your 


wonderful 


children teen- 


you, 
getting it lf you 
see, parents it 1 l thins to 


anothe books, 


country n 


different 


later to walk on 
that 


hours 


flight that was! Soon 
Atlantic, as we 
saw a weather ship 
first 
captain, a Scotsman 
exp! that we were 
that 
and so on. We 


1ined 

Islands and 
Loc] 
were surprised, for one 
canals in England, 
and bright 
geography became 


for us. character nearly 
growth. As 
Windsor 
short, 


It was 


of a vear’s 
imped into a 
mor! 
! We'll have a vivid 
er we read of him. 

iament, a 
to the Middle 


isits to SI 


Ages 
ake speare’s 
Abbe, these 


are among the fascinating places we had 


the loveliest places we visited was the 
“New Forest,” which dates back to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and 1066. And did 
you know that palm trees grow in Eng- 
land? They do—right there on the south- 
western coast. 

We had a chance to go to many plays, 
Sadler’s Wells 
and to 


an opera, a ballet, and 


several concerts, visit so many 
marvellous galleries and museums. At 
the Shakespeare 
Stratford-on-Avon we 
and Hamlet. 
nade Concert at the Royal Albert Hall 


hundreds of 


Theater in 
Merchant of 


Memoria] 
saw 
Venice During a Prome- 
we were surprised to see 
students stand for the 
The English people must certainly love 
their music! 

It had always why the 
British like a monarchy so well. We de- 
little bet- 
the 
guard at Buckingham Palace, the color- 


whole concert. 


puzzled us 


cided we could understand it a 


ter after we saw the changing of 


ful costumes of the Beef-Eaters at the 
Tower of London, and the powdered 
wigs and the fur-trimmed robes of the 
Judge and court at the opening of the 
Assizes in the city of Wells. We were 
even able to meet the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, who showed us the purple robes 
and heavy chain necklaces worn by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at im- 
portant functions. We saw the treasures 
of the Scottish Regalia at Edinburgh 
Castle, and visited the rooms at Holy- 
rood House lived in by poor Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

The first time we saw a Scotsman in a 
kilt was something of a shock, but we 
stopped staring and started admiring 
the pretty patterns of the tartans. It 
seemed as though we saw people from 
all over the world in the British Isles— 
especially in London. On the streets we 
India with a diamond 
and 
with 


ladies from 
their 
long, 


saw 


worn in forehead or nose, 


wearing satin gowns, men 
turbans and sleek black beards. 
We liked to the 


speech, and it was fun to learn that a 


hear differences in 


“slide” is a 
cloth, 


sweater. 


barrette, a “flannel” is a 


wash and a “jumper” is a 


It was fun, too, to taste new foods. 
We liked “high tea,” with all its sand- 
and York- 
shire pudding is so good we've tried it 
at home, and Dad still talks about the 
fresh salmon we had in Scotland. 
While travelling, Dad always kept his 
Rotary Directory with him. In this way 


wiches, biscuits, “sweeties.” 


The Volger sisters and their parents at Buckingham Palace. George Volger and his wife, 
Thelma, are partners in Radio Station KWPC in Muscatine, lowa. Their recent trip 


to Britain was made to gather tape-recorded material for use on their station and some 
35 others in the U.S.A, Note tape recorder in picture; an elderly English woman, spy- 
ing it, thought it an infernal machine. “It could have happened anywhere,” says George, 
May 19-23. See page 12 who has been a Rotarian for ten years and is now Chamber of Commerce president. 
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he would always know some people in 
each town, and he said he could locate a 
good place to eat by learning where the 
Rotary Club met. 

Some of our happiest experiences 
were in making new friends. We had a 
wonderful day in Edinburgh with the 
family and friends of a judge. He took 
us walking on a field of heather until 
ve couldn’t see anything anywhere but 
purple and a few sheep. It’s so springy 
and soft. In the evening they sang 
songs for us and we all danced Scottish 
country dances. They’re a lot like our 
And it really a 
dream yme true when Captain Alec 

who had brought us over on 
BOAC plane, invited us to visit 
at Crowthorne, 30 rniles west 
of London. He and his wife, Barbara, 
and their three darling little girls live in 

Ove a flower 
garden, as all English homes seem to be. 

Everything our family saw and did 

interesting. For once we had Dad 
Mother all to ourselves. We seemed 
iving a story, visiting such quaint 

with its cobbled streets 
had to get out of our car 
ip and the We 
Mermaid Inn, we 
the tiny church that used 
lighthouse. We couldn’t 
help laughing when we saw a bright red 
Woo store in the middle of this 


story book 


square dances. was 


big 


his family 


surrounded by 


home 


as Rye, 
A VW ¢ 

down hills. 

old where 


‘ ] 
ana 


as a 


wort 
town. 

Speaking of storybooks, you have to 
visit Wells to believe it. Next to its mar- 
vellous old cathedral is a walled Bishop’s 
Palace completely by a 
moat. In the which 
have been trained by their parents to 
ring a bell rope with their bills to ask 
Each day at 10 A.M. and 
They have 
ng each other this trick for 
since the day the Bishop’s 
£ st taught them. 

After a marvellous five weeks in Eng- 
land and Scotland we then took a boat 
train to Belfast, Ireland. The green 
fields and sandy shores of Ireland are a 
visitor’s paradise. We had fun buying 
Dad couldn’t 
of Irish 

always remember the ride 

Antrim Road to the Giant’s 
that peculiar formation of 
right into the sea. 


surrounded 


water are swans 


tor their food 


4 P.M, they 


teachl 


pull the rope 


years 


nter fir 


some fine Irish laces, and 


I sing sport coat 
We’ 


ver County 


weed 


goes 
d the hundreds of people we 


uch and we feel so close to 


rely, if more young people 


id, there would be more 


and fewer disagreements 


How about it, parents? 


> 


the children 


ll 


2 Pave Your Way 
with the Magic Carnet 


By GEORGE T. ARMITAGE 


ES UROFPE SUR OPES EUROPE & UF 


Author, Travel Publicist, 
Rotarian, Honolulu, Hawaii 


QO; ALL the documents man has 
devised to govern the comings and go- 
ings of the traveller, my favorite is 
the Carnet de Passages en Douanes.* 
Briefly and fondly called simply the 
“car-nay,” it is the motorist’s customs 
pass in Europe. 

A year or so ago my wife and I head- 
ed west from Hawaii on a long, leis- 
urely ramble around the world and 
had ordered a small car to be delivered 
to us in Rome. Looking forward to 
skimming over the famed highways of 
Europe, we nevertheless worried 
about border crossings. We were sure 
we'd have to buck lots of red tape. We 
might as well have worried about 
something else. Our magic carnet 
paved the way at every frontier. 

We obtained our carnet, along with 
such other international documents 
for automobiles as the International 
Driving Permit, through the American 
Automobile Association. The carnet is 
also obtainable in Europe through the 
national automobile clubs that operate 
in nearly every country. 

What is the purpose of the carnet? 
Briefly, it eliminates the necessity of 
depositing the duty required on auto- 
mobiles when entering a foreign coun- 
try, or when crossing a frontier from 
one country to another. It accom- 
plishes this because it is a guaranty 
that the issuing agency will be re- 
sponsible for the full duty in the event 
the motorcar is left in one of the coun- 
tries entered. If your driving is to be 
done inside one country, you obtain a 
triptyque; if in more than one coun- 
try, a Carnet de Passages. 

This is how the carnet works: Each 
of its pages has a stub and two per- 
forated sections listing information 
about your car. When you enter a 
country, a customs officer detaches the 
section headed Volet d’Entrée and 
stamps the connected stub; when you 
leave that country, a customs officer at 

*Literally: “Booklet for passage through 
customs 


whichever border point you depart de- 
taches the remaining section marked 
Volet de Sortie and puts his stamp on 
the stub. Thus, your entry and de- 
parture in that country are recorded, 
and the process is repeated as you 
enter and leave other nations. 

Since World War II, more than 50 
nations have approved regulations 
governing the use of the Carnet de 
Passages. Official- 
ly, its presenta- 
tion does not ex- 
empt the bearer 
from customs in- 
spection at bor- 
ders; however, it 
was my _ experi- 
ence that with a 
carnet you pass 
through a customs office somewhat 
faster than you otherwise would. 

For example, the first official we met 
at a border shouted, “Carnet!” and mo- 
tioned us to an office for presenting it 
with our passports. Next we moved 
our car ahead to a waiting customs 
officer of the country we were enter- 
ing. He detached the section covering 
our entry, stamped the stub, and then 
someone shouted the equivalent of 
“O.K.!” and the frontier gates opened. 
No one examined anything; no one so 
much as peeked into our car. 

As I have said, the carnet does not 
exempt you from customs inspection, 
but it certainly minimizes the border 
processing, and many other American 
tourists we met reported the same 
speedy treatment. Actually, the closest 
We ever came to a personal inspection 
was when a border guard stuck his 
head in the car and asked my wife if 
she would mind turning up the radio 
so he could hear an opera from Paris! 

Your carnet is valid for one year, 
and the fee for it is a reasonable one. 
So, if you are going to Switzerland for 
Rotary’s 1957 Convention, that 
country and others from road- 
ways. Happy motoring! 


see 
the 
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Among a 


Housewife’s 
Souvenirs 


By JOSEPHINE 


Wife of Rotarian, Eugene, 


a thers 


more suitable for the world meeting of 
Rotary Internation 

month than Luce 

quaint charm, a pe 

able beauty typif 

cerne seems to have 

a happy, easy way 

plenty of time for 

and enjoyable fami 


Oreg. 


on earth 


When we first opened the utters of 


our room at the g1 Montana 
and looked and 
framed by the glistening , we 
overwhelmed. The l t 


out ovel ake 
were 
almost 
awesome beauty 
speech from us 

I mustn’t pretens 
authority; thers 
for a Rotary Cony 
international won 
the seas and s¢ 
am a 
the forests of Oreg 
managed, with he 
trip to Europe 
to be grateful o 

So that not 


housewife 


The 300-year-old Parliament House on the 
shores of the Eake of the Four Forest Can- 
tons, more simply known as Lake Lucerne. 


EVR OrRTF Ee 


EVANS HARPHAM 


On the Grand Canal 
the author and her 
husband, Everett, a 
securities broker and 
Rotarian in Oregon, 
delight in the sights 
of the famous Italian 
city without wheels: 
it’s unique Venice. 


sound should later escape my memory, I 
bookfuls of them, in the 
eight countries we visited. I am happy 
the thou- 
wives who 


took notes, 
to share a few of them with 
sands of Rotarians’ 
will be going to Europe for the first 
time in the next few 

x + * 


other 
W eeks. 


Beautiful Lake Lucerne is nine miles 
wide, 24 miles long, and 700 feet deep 
On a launch trip around it you pass the 
and 


Rigi, T 


300-year-old Parliament Houss 


look up at inspiring Mount wo 


Maidens, and Mount Pilatus. 
7: " * 

A high light of our stay in Lucerne 
was a visit to the Wagner Museum. To 
this beautifully Trib- 
on Lake Richard 
Wagner, the great German composer, in 
1866. he 


situated home at 


Lucerne came 


schen 


Here married Frau Cosima 
Liszt von Bilow, and here also he com- 
pleted Siegfried and early on Christmas 
morning in 1870 performed the Siegfried 
Idyll on the staircase. Here the gracious 
curator will show you original auto- 
graphs of the famous couple, some of 
their clothing, and the 
Wagner by the widow of Pierre Erard, a 
Paris piano manufacturer. 


* * - 


piano presented 


Aus- 
500 
The 
stately gardens that surround this his- 


Schénbrunn Palace, in Vienna, 


tria, stands in a park of nearly 


acres, With a frontage of 220 yards. 


=—WIROF E& 


structure formal but exceed- 


beautiful. 


toric are 
ingly 

The Palace was designed by the fa- 
mous Fischer von Erlach, the Sir Chris- 
Wren of Vienna, in 1695, and 
was finished in 1703 and provided a rich 


topher 


setting for the marriage of Charles VI 
of Spain a later. the 
fell into disrepair, but was re- 
Maria who made it 
Versailles during her 
(1740-80). 1,441 rooms 
the 
in which Napoleon lived from 1805 to 
1809: the Em- 
Franz Joseph was born in 1830 
1916; and the 
Blue China Room, in which his succes- 
the 


abdication 


few years Over 
years it 
Theresa, 
of Vienna 
It contains 


stored by 


the 
reign 
and 139 kitchens. Here 


are rooms 


the rooms in which late 
perol 
died in 


and in which he 


sor, late Emperor Karl, signed his 
11, 1918, thus 
closing the long and eventful history of 


on November 
the Hapsburg dynasty. 
™* + * 

In a gondola on the Grand Canal in 
Venice, on a warm Italian night, you 
may hear an informal concert given 
from a barge. The audience relaxes in 
gondolas and enjoys the unique evening. 

a » * 

Historically, old Heidelberg is one of 
the 
It goes back to prehistoric times, for it 
that 


(or at least his fossilized jaw bone) was 


most fascinating towns in Europe. 


was here Homo Heidelbergensis 


found. First documentary mention of 


=[UR OP E& 
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in 1196. The town first 
important through the counts 
Rhenish Palatinate, who took up 
the heights above the city 
Their devel- 
the into the 
delberg. Ludwig (1508-44) 
fortress 


Heidelberg was 
became 
oft tne 
residence ol 
on Jetta’s H buildings 
oped centuries 
ssors added to the 
ter another of Renaissance 
far away is 


the University of 


berg, founded in 1386 and world 

freedom in scientific re- 

the breadth and depth of 

activity. 

. * *~ 

Versailles, 
from Paris, the 
of the French and 

ved the French kings with 


r-old Palace of 
must be 


mind 


courtiers 
France 
and 


ministers, and 
famous people of 
for 


gathered politics 


the magnificent staircases 
hear the ghostly steps of 
yuis XVI, Maris 


npadour, Richelieu, 


Antoinette, 
Lafa- 
thers. 

ca o * 

Castle is dear to the heart 
pic- 
dominated 
1,000 
Scottish 
the 


ty-loving Scot. This 


of stone hi 
Scotiand for nearly 
its rugged walls 
imprisoned during 


rle for independence and here 
Queen of Scots gave 


4 


birth to 
castle occupies the summit 
ind 
Of special 
otch War 
i St. Margaret’s Chapel, the 
back to the llth Century. 


oleanic rock towers 
of Edinburgh 


tors are the S¢ 


Beautiful Elizabeth Gate at Heidelberg. 
Frederick V built it as a gift to his 
English bride. Schiller and many an- 
other “great” loved this old portal. 
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So You're Going the Rotary Way! 


By GEORGE J. CARPENTER 


Rotarian, Jacksonville, Til. 


t ie TRAVEL Europe as a Rotar- 
ian is to the carpet rolled 
out before you—with the keys to the 
city awaiting you at the end of it. 
truer in some 
cities than in others, but seldom is a 
long when he 


see red 


Obviously, this is 
Rotarian a 
makes himself known. 

European Rotary Clubs, generally 
speaking, than those 
elsewhere, and they are consequent- 
ly more selective in membership. 
They hope, they explain, to keep the 
Club small for association 
among the members, and, if the city 
warrants, they plan to establish a 
second Club in another trading area 
of the city. 

When you travel the Rotary way, 
you will of course take an Official 
Directory of Rotary International 
with you. You will find it of great 
help in arranging Club visits. Some 
Clubs have one evening meeting a 
month in addition to noontime meet- 
Your Directory will so inform 
And if you've never attended 
Club on Saturday, try to 
pace itinerary to include a 
make-up at the Rotary Club of 
Bruges, Belgium 

The etiquette of Rotary is basical- 
ly much the same the world over, 
but there certain variations 
which make your visit to a European 
Club interesting. For example, when 
you attend Clubs in the British Isles, 
refrain from smoking until] the toast 
to the Queen is given; it is also wise 
to have a little liquid left in your 
glass at the end of the meal when 
many Clubs rise and give a toast to 
Rotary the world over. 

If English happens to be your only 
tongue, as it is mine, don’t worry 
about the language barrier in Europe. 
There is almost always someone at 
a Club meeting who speaks English, 
and often it better than 
yours! You will usually be paired off 
with one of these Often, 
too, you may find yourself at the 
head table as the honored guest. 

I happened to be making up in 
Florence, Italy, one Columbus Day 
when the President, on introducing 


stranger 


are smaller 


close 


ings. 
you. 
a Rotary 
your 


are 


will be 


members. 


WReOrF- Ee & JRO PF & 


me, went into quite a dissertation on 
the tie between his country and the 
U.S.A. through 
fact that I was visiting the Club that 
day not with any idea of aggression 
or financial gain, friend 
from a free country. I not 
speak Italian, but an English-speak- 
ing member with whom I was sitting 
at the head table interpreted the 
President’s words for me. 

May I suggest you take a few of 
your Club’s banners with you—it is 
the 

you re- 


Columbus, and _ the 


but as a 
could 


a nice gesture to present host 

Club with one of them. If 

ceive one in return—but don’t count 

on it—you will feel proud to present 

it to your home Club when you re- 
turn. 

There is littl 
levity in Europe- 
an Rotary Clubs. 
Rotary there is 
more of a delight- 
ful, 
ness. If 
to an 
meeting, 

may be scheduled for 8 o’clock with 
many members getting there at 7:30, 
and the meeting getting under way 
at 8:30 or 9, you can plan on being 
“home” by -0:30 or 11. 

A Rotary Convention in 
offers you an excellent reason for a 
visit to the Continent. Do get out 
into the countryside. It is here that 
you will become better acquainted 
with the customs of the people. A 
music festival, for example, 
in an out-of-the-way place is a mem- 
Music is truly an 


serious busi- 
vou Zo 
evening 


which 


Europe 


staged 


orable experience. 
international language. 

Remember this above all: 
in effect an ambassador of your coun- 
try. Even if something should ex 
asperate you—it does at home, too, 
you know!—don’t let it be evident 
to others. nothing to be 
gained and much to lose. Just re- 
member that are in another 
man’s country, and the chances are, 
if you’re a good fellow, you will love 
most of it. 

You'll have a good time if you go 
the Rotary way! 


You are 


There is 


you 
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A bow to the ladies this month .. . with a selection 


of special interest (one hopes) to them. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


Fn some time I have suspected that 


a substantial proportion of the regular 
readers of this department are 
This may be a reason for devoting this 
month’s bookshelf primarily to 
written by women and of 
terest to women. 
ever, that no exclusiveness is intended 
Most of these books wi 
as well and are worthy of their atten- 
tion. 

That is notably true of the 
on our list: The Courtship of Mr. Lin 
coln, by Ruth Painter Randa No 
of the multitude of readers who are 
terested in the career and char 
Abraham Lincoln should miss 
liantly illuminating study of one of the 


women 
books 
especia n 


I hasten to note, how- 


appeal to men 


headliner 


this bri 


weeks in the life of a brilliant and be- 
child stricken by an 
disease. It is a book of affirmation, in 
spite of the tragic experience it shares: 


loved incurable 


more properly, because of it, for this 
mother and her little daughter found the 
strength to accept their hard portion. 
The remarkable thing about The Story 
of Gabrielle is its freedom from senti- 
mentality and self-pity. It is a book that 
renews and deepens one’s respect for 
human nature, one’s reverence for the 
of the human spirit to grow 
through suffering. This is particularly 
true of the portrayal of the child, Gabri- 


capacity 


elle, a portrayal at once so real and so 
meaningful that it may well give this 
book a permanent place in our litera- 
ture. 


mend for the pleasure of readers of 
both sexes is The Amish Year, by Rollin 
C. Steinmetz, with a prodigal abundance 
of exceptionally interesting photograph- 
ic illustrations by Charles S. Rice. The 
quality I prize most in this book is that 
of its consistent and always concrete 
detailing of the particularities of Amish 
life—the striking 
which it differs from that of other Amer- 
icans—without ever losing the attitude 
of sympathy and respect. Here, in the 
month-by-month record of characteristic 
activities, is as complete and colorful an 
account of the ways of the Plain People 
as you could hope to find—an account 
made eminently readable and indeed ab- 
narra- 
tive and dramatic methods. Yet there is 
no hint of exploitation or of patronizing 
—instead, a 


many and ways in 


sorbing by its consistent use of 


well-founded appreciation 
this non- 
typical phase of American culture, with- 
out any sentimental glossing over of its 
Pictures and text together 
Year a book that is 


of the positive elements in 


limitations. 
make The 
going into my personal library with a 


Amish 


confident expectation of enjoyable re- 
reading. 

Poetry is by no means the special pre- 
serve of feminine readers; but this 
seems an especially appropriate context 
in which to urge attention to the just- 


published volume of poems by Lew Sar- 


Brightening the pages of Away We Go!, a con 
pilation of poems for the very young, are illu 
trations by Barbara Cooney. This is one of then 


often Clearly not a “pleasant” book in 


One of 


most interesting and most 
understood periods of his lif 
the most fruitful husband 
borations in literary histor) 

the late J. G. Randall, foremost modern 
biographer of 
Ruth Painter 
full-length study, 
raphy of a 
brought the fruit of the 
scholarships to bear upon the 
resulting from 
earlier biographers as to the 
between Lincoln and 

and after thei 
cleared the record 
documentation. In tl 

she has focused her 
attention on the years 
between the first meet 

riage, 


any usual sense, The Story of Gabrielle 
will reward the attention of every reader 


and-wife co 


mature enough to recognize the uni- 
versality of sickness and death as part 
Lincoln, and his wifé of life. 

This should be true, and is to some 
extent, of And Live Alone, by Dorothy 


Pitkin. An old farmhouse in New Hamp- 


Randa 

Vary 
Marriage, 
shire is a chief “character” in this book. 
problems It 


comp! 


becomes the home of woman in 


false conceptions middle age whose husband has died and 


whose children are grown, married, and 
living their own lives. The book is the 
story of that one woman’s experience in 


these 


before 


finding adaptation to circum- 
stances which many women must con- 
front. It is an intensely 


intensely 


personal and 
feminine record—so much so 
that at times I felt a little embarrassed 
and has told the yf } in reading it, as though these revelations 


dramatic courtship were not quite appropriate for a mascu- 


lenge to a duel, and rok ngage line 
ment—firmly and wit] 


background of frontier Springfield ( ess oO 


eye. Certainly it is a strongly indi- 
vidual book, and for this reason will be 
more admired and enjoyed ac- 
product is a delightfu 
truly revealing book 


cording to the degree of correspondence 
in the individuality of the reader. I per- 
most positively, bot} 
Lincoln 
value a well-told story 
absorbing and true the 


enjoyed in it most the sensitive, 


sona 
and to gene Thoreau-like notation of the New Hamp- 


shire mountains, woods, and fields, and 
characterization of the old house it- 
Those two terms SK ng and self-—for it 


amounts to that—through 


—can be most fitting pplied to 7 glimpses of the generations of human 
Story of Gabrielle, by 
This little book 


record, written by a ther, he st A 


iving in it and of its immediate mood 
son. and meaning for its latest tenant 


book which I confidently recom- Wyn 
a 
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connected. 
iy about a dozen books a 
once howed, and 
Vany Rotarians 
book-p blishing, 
buting, or 

and a sur- 
Here 
authors 

atten- 


ans are book 
suTvey 
ad them. 
the 


Dusinesses 
number write books 
Rotariar 


y brought to ow 


about 
)DITORS. 


by Russe M. D. 
Tenn., is 
(Dorrance 

*hilade! phia, 

account 
up to the 

buy a 

Bridge- 
45/70 

Harrisburg, 

Charles A. 
Hans C, 

, Calif., are 
Thi Hell and 

(Greenberg, 201 E. 

York 22, N. Y., $5). 


w book 
ot Dversburg 
No More for Me 
20th St., I 
humoro 


oy, a 
leading 
decision to 
Behr of 


ored 


events 
ithor’s 
Jac k 
onn., has autl 
(Stackpole C 
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he work of Lew 


1d Tamarack B 


rrangement 


We Go! 


ons by 
light 


R. Mil 


py to 


its 
selected 


with because 
apDly 
widow, Alma 
en- 
the 
ber our pleas- 
Sarett—the 
Nature in 
es and Let 

powerful 


whose 
of poetry ¢ back to 


*30s will reme 


deep experience of 
as Four Little Foa 
is I Will, d the 
interpretation of primitive 
The 
From 
which ap- 
than 20 
has made a 


Squaw 
the 


Suc h poe ry 


olumes of psaretts 


‘ a period of more 


sarett 


a Johnsen 
and 


erning selection 


sympa- 
venant with 
book to treasure 

reading poetry 
children, having good 
for their I am 
end warmly two 


rreat believer 
and 
ilable reading. 
recomn 
ctions for just these purposes. 
for 


100 


offer poems 
Catherine 
job she has 
also, the 
This 
for older 


young, cho en by 
McEwen, and a fine 
js 


ike vet ich 


Barbara Cooney. 


includes poems 
y young. This 
edited by the distin- 
d critic Sir Her- 


uly outstand- 


is Well as the ve 
been 
iritish poet 
It seems to! t 
anthology for its 
1 be no question of the genuine 
section; and I 
ppeal and value 
oung readers, 
f a quite different sort is to be 
The Club Member's Handbook, 
Harold V. Milli- 


purpose. 
ellence of evel 
y sure of the 
election for 
igan al 


1957 


gan, an inexpensive and unpretentious 
little book which I recommend very 
warmly. Nearly all of us belong to one 
or more clubs (not including Rotary it- 
self!) and most of us feel at times that 
our performance as club members might 
be subject to some improvement. This 
Handbook is outstanding because it 
offers so much in small 
usable form. First of all it is a guide 
to parliamentary procedure and to or- 
ganizationa! details, and a good one. Also 
it contains some of the clearest and most 
helpful to prepare 
reports, and especially on how to pre- 
sent them and on public speaking in gen- 
eral, that I have ever seen. Finally, there 
are down-to-earth chapters on publicity, 
indeed on all 
In short, it’s a 


compass and 


discussion of how 


committee work, and 
phases of club activity. 
very good buy! 

~ » * 
saved for tne last one of the 
most rewarding books on this 
shelf: Tales of a Teacher, by 
Stephens Nathan. I know that 
“conditioned” to be in- 


I have 
best and 
month’s 
Beatrice 
I was personally 
terested in this book, for like its author 
I have been a teacher most of my life. 
But I know that 
department have been teachers too, and 
that most of you, even if you haven't 
taught, 
grandparents or 
what goes on in American classrooms. 
Perhaps I should warn you: Mrs. Nathan 


many readers of this 


are interested as parents or 


uncles and aunts in 


is not happy about present trends in 
American education—is, indeed, sharply 


critical of some of the widely accepted 
theories and Hence, if 
think that all American schools need is 
buildings of 
philosophy in education, you may not 
like this book. However, the fine thing 
Tales of a Teacher is that the 
does not obtrude her views or 
insist upon them with tiresome repeti- 
The book is 99 
narrative of 
and the 
told 


methods you 


new and more doctors 


about 

author 
tion. nearly 
straight 
experience 


percent 
classroom 
that 
delightfully, 


actual 
story of ex- 
with 
of 


puptlis, 


perience is 
humor, with richly concrete detail 
incident and of of 
parents, and teachers, and with unfail- 
This makes 
reading. 


personality 


ing insight and sympathy. 
for extraordinarily enjoyable 
At the same time it gives, by the cum- 
ulative effect of all the actual classroom 
experience it presents, greatly increased 
force and pungency to the points made 
in the final brief chapters of the book— 
suggested by the title, “Twilight in the 
Classroom.” I more to 
about this book later on, for it is at once 
entertaining and important 


* * * 


shall have say 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, Ruth 
Painter Randall (Little, Brown, $3.75).— 
The Story of Gabrielle, Catherine Gabrielson 
(World, $2.75).—And Live Alone, Dorothy 
Pitkin (Pantheon, $3.50)—The Amish Year, 
Rollin C. Steinmetz (Rutgers University 
Press, $5).—Convenant with Earth, Lew 
Sarett (University of Florida Press, $4.75).— 
Away We Go!, Catherine Schaefer McEwen 
(Crowell, $2.50).—This Way, Delight, Her- 
bert Read (Pantheon, $3.50).—The Club 
Member's Handbook, Lucy B. and Harold V 
Milligan (Barnes & Noble, $1.50).—Tales of 
a Teacher, Beatrice Stephens Nathan (Reg- 
nery, $4). 


From The Amish Year comes this photo by Charles S. Rice, who has 


the world’s largest collection of Amish photos taken by one man. 


The 


text of this account of a year’s work and play is by Rollin C. Steinmetz. 
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‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


Weaver of Hope. The bettered lives of 
thousands of handicapped people com- 
prise the unique memorial of the late 
MILO GALLINGER, a Rotarian of East Ber- 
lin, Pa. For 20 years RotTaRIAN GALLINGER 
perfected craft equipment ich weak 
legs and frail arms could operate, and 


Still singing—half a century after he 
introduced song to Rotary meetings 
is H. L. Ruggles (left), with District 
Governor Bryant Whiting (center) and 
Wm. C. Hornberger at a meeting of the 
Phoenix, Ariz., Rotary Club. Harry has 
been a Rotarian longer (52 years) than 
any other man alive. He was fifth man 
to join Chicago Rotary Club in 1905. 
which were safe even for blind workers, 
Many of the operators of his 
looms, some of them taught Ss weav- 
ing center or by 
“ame self-sufficient proprietors of their 
own weaving business. Tod the East 
Berlin center, directed by Mrs. GALLIN- 
GER, continues to thrive, and the 
tling of GaALLINGER loon 
country echoes the happiness of 
who once thought thei 


less. 


improved 


correspondence he- 


across 


tnose 


10.227 Days. When 
after 28 years of coping 
lems of his office anno 
joyed every day of hi 
service, it’s cause for 
celebration! So 
thought the Rotary 
Club of Pittsburg, 
Kans., as it pro- 
claimed “DuKE JONES 
Day” in honor of its 
retiring Secretary, M. 
E. Jones. The Club 
made sure it would 
still see plenty of ex 
officer JONES. In addi- 
tion to various gifts 
that from now on 
meetings will be “on t 


Jones 


Add: Congressmen. 1 
Rotarians serving in t] 
U.S.A., 66 of them 


42 


resentatives. To the list which appeared 
on page 50 of THE RorariAn for March, 
add the names of two more Representa- 
tives: J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, an active 
member of the Rotary Club of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and Don MAGNUSON, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Burien-White Center, Wash. (Eps. Nore: 
For one name to be subtracted from the 
list, see Your Letters in this issue.) 


Add: Governors. To the list of Rotar- 
ians serving their States as Governors 

THe RorTarian for 
name of C. WILLIAM 
O'NEILL, an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Marietta, Ohio. He is 
Governor of Ohio... New Governor of 
STEPHEN L. R. MCNICHOLS, 
who succeeds Epwin C. JOHNSON. Both 
are honorary Denver Rotarians. 


(see page 47 of 
March), add the 


Colorado is 


Odd. Odds? Suggested for “believe it 
or not” mention by the Rotary Club of 
Sparta, Tenn., is the outcome of its re- 


First to be awarded the “Sam” award 
of the Rotary Club of Dearborn, Mich., 
is Charles Hanover (right, with Hugh 
Archer). The statuette, which will be 
awarded annually, signifies he has been 
chosen his Club’s “Man of the Year.” 


cent election. Everyone in the 33-mem- 
ber Club was nominated to provide an 
open election of Directors for the Ro- 
tary year 1957-58. No effort was made to 
steer the voting. But when the ballots 
were counted, every one of the seven 
new Directors turned out to be a Past 
President of the Club! It could happen 
again, says a Club spokesman, but he 
believes that “the odds would be very 
high.” 

Rotarian Honors. The President of 
France has awarded CHARLES M. Mac- 
INNES, President of the Rotary Club of 
Bristol, England, the Cravat and Cross 
of Commander of the Order of the Etoile 
Noire. Professor of Imperial History at 
Bristol University, RorTarIAN MACINNES 
was honored for his work on principles 
ind methods of colonial administration. 


Photo: Green Bay Press-Gazette 


Eighty-nine candles are missing on this 
cake baked for the 96th birthday of T. 
A. Pamperin (seated), which fell on 
the regular meeting day of his Rotary 
Club of Green Bay, Wis. Assistant can- 
dle blowers are (left to right) Arthur 
Schumacher, Club President Arthur 
Lund, Vice-President Donald Gleason. 


An award from the President of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Grand 
Merit of the 
Federal Republic, has 
been given to ROBERT 
HAUSSMANN, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Ro- 
tary International, for 
his activities as presi- 
dent of the Stuttgart, 
Germany, Chamber of 
Attorneys, and for his 
work in reéstablishing 
and furthering Rotary in Germany. ‘ 
Named “Man of the Year” in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was Epcar H. KILBOURNE, 
who has helped to bring many impor- 
tant industries to Fort Wayne, and 
whose generosity has helped 137 stu- 
dents to attend Honorary 
president for life of the village council 
of Cass City, Mich., is JoHN SANDHAM, 
who received the honor at a banquet 
observing his 80th birthday. 

For his efforts in building friendly re- 
lations between townspeople and Griffiss 
Air Force Base, Frirz S. UppIKE, general 
manager of the Rome, N. Y., Daily Sen- 


tinel, has been awarded the Air Force 


Cross of 


Haussmann 


college. 


Photo: Chenicek 


Wedded 53 years ago are Dr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Pearson, of Big Rapids, Mich. 
Rotarian Pearson, a biological chemist, 
is a Past Rotary District Governor. 
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Scroll of Appreciation by the Com- 
mander of the Rome Air Force Depot. 
Honored recently at a testimonial 
banquet as “Mr. Rotary of Southern II- 
was SAMUEL A. ZIEecLer, of Carmi, 
Illinois, and holder of a 33-year perfect- 
attendance record. . For 53 years of 
“untiring service to mankind” as a den- 
tist, community benefactor, and dental 
columnist, C. Emory Markey, of Alta- 
dena, Calif., was presented a parchment 
tribute by the Calif., Cham- 
Commerce at a breakfast in his 
hono! A full page of the February 
7 is f Iron Age 
was devoted 
LANG, pres- 
forge and 
in Erie, 
ting him the 
gazine noted 
ars in the 
and 
of outstand- 
leadership 
‘itizen of the 


linois”’ 


Pasadena, 
ber of 


magaZine 
to Emi. H 
ident 

stee! company 


pNusiness 


Year” in Terrell, Tex., 
is Rirer C. Hutsey, 35- 
year-old bank vice- 
president and Past 
President of the local 
Rotary Club. ... The 
Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has named 
ROBERT ANDERSON “Boss 
of the Year” and THEo- 
DORE WALENSKY “Young 
Man of the Year.” ... Two Rotarians of 
Atlanta, Ga.—Harry G. HAsTINGs and 
Past District GOVERNOR THOMAS C. Law— 
were among seven leaders of the South 
recently named to the South’s Hall of 
Fame for the Living, an honor group 
limited to 200. 


Hulsey 


Life in Type. A newspaperman’s life 
is often interwoven with the history of 
his time, as it has been in the case of 
A. Q. MILLER, Sk., of Salina, Kans., for 
60 years a Kansas newspaper editor. 
The stirring events and interesting 


sidelights in the development of the 
Sunflower State are now mirrored in a 
biography of Rotarian MILLER, Jayhawk 
Editor (Sterling Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $3.50), compiled and edited by 
James D. Callahan. 


Mile a Year. Not long ago WALKER 
LaRoweE, a Rotarian of Northville, N. Y., 
received a postal card from a friend who 
had been dead several years. Startled, 
RoTaRIAN LARoOweE read more carefully 
and found that it was no hoax. His friend 
had written the card and mailed it from 
a town 15 miles distant. But the post- 
mark revealed that this had been done 
on November 6, 1941! Why the card 
took 15 years to travel a distance of 15 
miles and where it has been in the mean- 
time are still unsolved mysteries. And 
here is an unexpected dividend: since 
the story of the card’s delayed arrival 
appeared in the press, RoTaRIAN LAROWE 
has been receiving letters from around 
the country. From them he is making a 
scrapbook, 





What a 


Ir WAS a bewildering moment for 
Shangle, of Blythe, Calif., pre- 

1953-54 Governor over the Con- 
of old District 162. The delega- 
moring for recognition certainly 
Rotarians. Instead of 
wore the weird togs 
helmets of another 


Bruce 

siding : 
ference 
tion ¢ 
like 
suits they 
nsparent 


aidan t OOK 


however, their mission became 
hearing of the Governor's im- 

e Rotary work on earth, they 
me to enlist him as an emissary 
anize “Rotary Universal” among 
nets. In preparation for blasting 
Governor was hustled into space 


« 


* 
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Cheerful despite the fate 


that awaits him, retiring District 


Way to Go! 


garb too, in one of the most unusual 
send-offs a retiring Rotary officer has 
received. 

In California, especially, where this 
took place, Rotarians like to honor re- 
tiring officers with a light-hearted cere- 
mony. There is no official provision by 
Rotary International for retirement 
ceremonies; many Clubs have none, 
while others observe the occasion with a 
brief and serious tribute. In this, as in 
many other matters, individual Clubs 
enjoy autonomy. But the Westerners— 
many of them, anyway—believe their 
method is a memorable way to thank a 
retiring officer for a job well done. 


Photos: (below) Elliott: (right) McKeesp 


Governor Bruce 


Shangle (center) smiles bravely as he is readied for send-off into outer space. 


May, 1957 


Even a District Governor's official 
notebook can spark smiles. Carl M. 
Nystrom (seated) relaxes with fellow 
McKeesport, Pa., Rotarians Charles 
H. Starr, Clarence M. Bolds, and S. R. 
Mercur, after completing tour of Clubs. 


It will be a long while, for example, 
before Walter K. Jansen, a Past District 
Governor from Lincoln, Calif., forgets 
his “demotion breakfast” attended by 
Rotarians of his District from California 
and Nevada. Along with his orange 
juice, retiring Governor Jansen received 
a mock injection designed to quiet him 
after a year of authority, administered 
by a disastrously incompetent “nurse” 
and “doctor.” 

In one case, the victim turned out 
to be the victor. Learning of demotion 
plans, the President wired the Club he 
would be late, but showed up on time 
in a dress and wig. By the time a “care- 
less” elbow had dewigged the guest, the 
Club conceded its elaborate plans had 
been eclipsed by the table turner. 

Another retiring President was over- 
come by the generosity of his fellows, 
who showered him with gifts when they 
“deposed” him, until he inspected a label 
and found the presents had all been 
borrowed from his store for the occa- 
sion! 
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REPORTER 


Stopping off in Eng- 
land on your way to 
Rotary’s Annual 
Convention in Lucerne and Central 
Switzerland? Going to the British In- 
dustries Fair (a grand array of Britain’s 
newest products) at Castle Bromwich in 
BIRMINGHAM, May Then you'll 
went to drop by the Rotary Room over- 
looking the Fair’s Avenue 200, 
you will meet fellow Rotarian 
from far and wide, and be greeted 
your hosts from the Rotary Club of 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Paste This in 
Your Suitcase 


179 
6-17 


where 
visitors 


hx 
DY 


“Rotary 


Week Proves A toast to 
World Shrinker round th 2 


was shared by 23 in- 
ternational student guests of the Rotary 
Club of BRIsToL, ENGLAND, as Interna 
tional Service Week began auspiciously 
in the English city. Other international 
students from the University of Bristol 
were guests of the Rotary 
KINGSWwoop and BEDMINSTER, 
which with Bristot sponsored the Week 
One hundred of them 
the three Clubs at a reception and 150 
students joined in a fun-filled dance. At 


world” 


Clubs of 
ENGLAND, 


were guests of 


A throng unmindful of a spear-carry- 
ing Masai warrior crowds around a 
concession of the Rotary Club of Nai- 
robi, Kenya, at the Kenya Royal 
Agricultural Show. The booth netted 
£1,646 for charity, £1,000 of which 
went to the School for Backward Chil- 
dren that the Nairobi Club maintains. 


the Week’s end the distances between 
places like Uganda, Sarawak, Nigeria, 


and England seemed much shorter 


Members of the Ro 
tary Club of Deca- 
TUR, GA., are proud 
of Elias Nour, who has risked his life 
30 times to rescue persons stranded on 
the steep north face of near-by Stone 
Mountain. They called his exploits to 
the attention of the Carnegie Hero 


Mountain Hero 
Gets a Medal 
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Fund Commission, which at a Rotary 
Club meeting presented him with the 
Carnegie Hero’s Medal and $500 for a 
recent daring rescue. 


The speaker of the 
day was in WASHING- 
TON, D. C., and the 
Rotary Club meeting was in HAVERHILL, 
Mass., but no one blamed the Program 
Chairman. That was the way it had 
been planned. The speaker, guided- 
missile authority Brigadier General 
David W. Gray, made his address from 
his desk in the Pentagon to the Haver- 
HILL Rotarians via 
telephone intercommunication 
that also enabled him to answer listen- 
ers’ questions after the speech. 

The same instrument allows ailing 
members of the Rotary Club of WaTson- 
VILLE, CALIF., to share in the fun of 
weekly meetings. When the meeting 
starts, the Club President dials the bed- 
ridden member, who can talk to the 
Club and hear the program on his tele- 
phone. 


The Case of the 
Missing Speaker 


“speakerphone,” a 
system 


Club 


close 


Would your 
like to make 
to $1,000 in a day? 
Members of two New York Rotary 
Clubs are showing how it can be done. 
Rotarians of NorTHport, N. Y., annually 
take over a member’s service station 
for a day. But they don’t just wash 
cars and sell gasoline and oil on com- 


Gold in Gas; 


Funds in Fowl 


Photo: Taylor 


Perfect recipe for a hot day—a woosh- 
ing slide into cool, cool water. More 
than 100 youngsters of Holly Springs, 
Miss., will frolic this year at the four- 
day Day Camp sponsored by the local 
Rotary Club, donor of the slide. 


mission. Sales of frankfurters, coffee, 
cakes, and vegetables last year helped 
them net a total of $824, which went 
into a special Community Service fund. 

Rotarians of GREENPORT, N. Y., on the 
other hand, served a delicious chicken 
dinner to 780 people to raise $1,180 for 
their scholarship fund. To make the 


success of the dinner certain, the Club 
had divided itself into nine-man teams 
of ticket salesmen which vied with 
each other to bring in the most diners. 
Another project of the GrEENPoRT Club 
is an information center for tourists. It 
is housed in an attractive cabin built 
by the Club and is largely financed by 
the sale of advertising space on a huge 
“welcome” sign erected near-by. 
When Seeing If statistics mean 
Is Believing anything—and in 
this case they cer- 
do—the health program which 
conducted for five years in 
CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., schools by the 
local Rotary Club is a huge success. The 
Club, which recently completed spon- 
soring a physical examination of 800 
students in the lower grades, finances 
the $1,000-a-year program by an annual 
radio auction of donated merchandise 
and services. It has provided free dental 
needy students 
instruments that 
enable teachers to test children’s eye- 
sight and hearing. But as for those 
statistics: of 64 high-school juniors and 
seniors whose eyes were tested as fresh- 
have any vision 
corrective meas- 
Rotary-sponsored 


tainly 
has been 


medical care to 


purchased 


and 
and has 


men, only three now 
difficulties, thanks to 
ures resulting from 
examinations. 


Busy Tarheels A day of feasting, 
Win a College parading se. nd 
speechmaking in 

LAURINBURG, N. C., followed the an- 
nouncement that it had been named one 
of 11 “All-America” cities in a national 
contest. LAURINBURG had a right to be 
proud. A chief reason the small city 
(pop. 7,134) had been honored was its 
Photo: Fresno Bee 


The happy boy in the checked shirt 
is the millionth customer of Roeding 
Park Playland, nonprofit amusement 
center sponsored by the Rotary Clubs 
of Fresno, North Fresno, and W est Fres- 
no, Calif. In two seasons the park 
returned half its cost. Rotarians Robert 
Bourne, Richard Kennedy share ride. 
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campaign to be selected as 
the new consolidated Pres- 
College of the Tarheel State. 
nunity had raised a total of 
in cash and pledges as a 
inducement to the institution. 
he proudest townspeople were 
rians, for most of them had 
fund raisers, one had headed 
campaig1 another was 

f one of the three existing 
hat would be merged to form 
college, and five others were 


college trustees 


Next Week— At about the same 
The Waterworks? time that the Rotary 
Club of PITTSBURG, 
holding a regular weekly 
n the middle of a machine 
Rotary Club of MIDDLETOWN, 
meeting fo1 incheon at an 
base. Each Club included 
part of the program, and 
nd its excursion to be a stim- 
hange of pact 


Retired Tooter An old iron horse 


Now a Tutor has been put out to 
pasture in  MInNoT, 


No. DaK., after 43 years of faithful serv- 
team-breathing steed is a loco- 

ich was moved from the rail- 

ks on a temporary spur to a 

exhibit in the city’s Roosevelt 

result of plans initiated by 

Rotary Club. The massive hunk 

hinery, still in perfect working 

now a center of attraction 

ye children who absorb a pain- 


lesson as they play. 


Tale of the Australian sheep 

Golden Fleeces raisers are justly 

proud of the wool 

es from their ranges: in NARA- 

USTRALIA, a woo] show spon- 

the local Rotary Club resulted 

play of fleeces that delighted the 

dging team. More evidence of 

ence came when the collected 

were sold at the end of the 

The wool, collected by Rotarians 

growers who donated the pro- 

to the Naracoorte Hospital, 
brought a total of £1000! 


They Help As the world grows 
Build Brains more complex, 
trained minds are 

more than ever, a fact Rotary 

ve long recognized with essay 

contests and scholarships for the lead- 


ers of tomorrow. In NEWELLTON, La., for 


xample, the Rotary Club honors the 

ry of the late Leopold deVries, an 

charter member, with an 

ontest for high-school students. 

. ar the deVries trophy went to 

Diane Thames for her essay, 

for American Democracy.” ... 

CHARLESTON, N. H., the Rotary Club has 

tituted a $500 Student Loan Fund. 

dministering it is a capable committee 

eading townspeople, many of them 

non-Rotarians. ... A $500 scholarship 

being offered to a deserving 

of a local high school by the 

ub of Fort LAUDERDALE BEACH, 


1957 


rs 


nae = 
Photo: Maryland Studio 


These husky workers are among the 130 Pasadena, Calif., Rotarians who helped build 
new facilities at Camp Huntington Boy Scout Lodge in the San Gabriel Mountains. 
Some of the men enjoyed the camp as boys; the Club established it 35 years ago. 


Playground scene in Cumberland, Ky., where slides and swings and even a band stand 
donated by Rotarians make this Rotary-sponsored park a magnet for young and old. 


Photo: Vallejo Times Herald 


Atomic “sub” abuilding at Mare Island backdrops touring Vallejo, Calif., Rotarians. 
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It took 15,000 postage stamps to make this pile collected by the Rotary Clubs of 
Edgerton, Montpelier, Stryker, Bryan, and Hicksville, Ohio, and sent to Dublin, 
Ireland. Dublin Rotarians sell them, use the funds to aid university students. 


A bust of Simon Bolivar gazes out upon a park in Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, 
dedicated to the great liberator. Speaking at the unveiling is James Dickie, President 
of the Aruba Rotary Club, which worked for years to make the park a reality. 


The willing hands of Wheel Club and Boys’ Club members in Orlando, Fla., package 
magazines bound for Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador. Howard Phillips (left, rear, 
with Howard Sweatt) originated the drive; the Orlando Rotary Club sponsored it. 
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FLA. Last year’s scholarship helped a 
local girl begin her preparation for 
teaching at Florida A. and M. 

Rotarians of La Marque, TEx., recent- 
ly had cause to admire the action of 
Brazilian Rotarians who helped finance 
the college education in the United 
States of a young resident of SAo PAULo. 
The student, Rolf Laubé, was a recent 
guest speaker before the Texas Club. A 
promising petroleum engineer, he will 
soon return to SAo PAULO. 


Old News Maybe your Club 


Is Good News will want to tackle 
a project that has 


proved valuable to the Rotary Club of 
ArcADIA, FLa.—especially if the record 
of your Club’s activities over the years 
is out of date. By going through old 
newspaper files, clipping Rotary stor- 
ies, and pasting them in order in three 
arge volumes, the Club now has a con- 
tinuous record of news and pictures 
about itself and its members. 

Somewhat similar is a project of the 
Rotary Club of SALEM, Va. Committee 
reports and other records of the Club 
have been copied. Now each Committee 
has a separate, complete, bound record 
of its predecessors’ activities since the 
founding of the Club, and adds its report 
to the Committee history at the end of 
the year. 


Lay Plans for Southern Alabama, 
$900,000 Clinic western Florida, and 


southeastern Missis- 
sippi will be served in the near future 
by a $900,000 diagnostic clinic and re- 
habilitation center to be built by the 
Rotary Children’s Foundation, Inc., a 
project of the Rotary Club of MOBILE, 
ALA. and other Rotary Clubs, aided by 
17 chapters of the Alabama Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. An at- 
tractive booklet fronted by an archi- 
tect’s drawing of the modernistic 
structure marks the end of the plan- 
ning stage for the center. 


Safety, Safety, “Accidents are cost- 
Safety Safety! ly. Can you afford to 


9” 


have one today? 
That was the slogan of Safety Week 
in WEIRTON, W. VA., where the local Ro- 
tary Club joined with some 50 other 
organizations to put that message 
across. School children wearing safety 
buttons and armed with safety booklets 
competed for prizes in poster, essay, 
and slogan contests; engaged in fire 
drills; and watched as _ high-school 
majorettes spelled out “Safety First” 
with placards during a football-game 
intermission. Motorists were reminded 
to “Drive with skill—not to kill,” by 
safety booklets and stickers, radio in- 
terviews, advertisements, and store-win- 
dow displays, while courteous drivers 
were given special citations. Members 
of the police department were honored 
for their safety efforts at a banquet. In- 


dustrial workers received ‘safety 
checks” along with cash in their pay 
envelopes, and safety was the subject 
of many sermons in WEIRTON churches. 
Was the effort worth it? As someone re- 
marked, “It was—if it saved just one 
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fe.” Rotarians in Mercep, CALIF., 
definite evidence that the motor- 
safety-check program they spon- 
year was worth while. 
Record show that auto accidents 
caused by mechanical failures dropped. 
4 Rotary presentation of an award 
e California Traffic Safety Foun- 

dation to the chief of police witnessed 
redoubled safety effort 
during 1957. The Rotary Club of 
ALIF., each month presents a 
citation to an outstanding safe driver 
community. The first award 

a woman who had never re- 

ticket or been in an accident 

started driving 20 years ago. 


have 
vehicle 


sored ast 


plieage tor a 


SANGER, C 


Youth Leaders It was the local Ro- 


Take a Bow tary ‘ way of 
saying “thank you” 


eaders, 4-H workers, and all 


ub’s 


Seventeen pairs of Rotary hands made 
light work of building this shelter to 
accommodate travellers at the Alham- 
bra, Calif., heliport. The need for it 
had been dramatized shortly before 
when Defense Secretary Wilson was 
inadvertently locked within the area 
for several hours on a cold day. 


rs who had aided the youth of 
Y., during the As the 
President explained to the assem- 
banquet guests, “Rotarians want 
know that you and your services 
yreciated. Thus we welcome you 
first annual ‘Youth-Leader Ap- 
on Night.’” . In ITHACA, MICH., 
Rotary Club recently spon- 
second high successful rec- 
banquet for 4-H leaders. As 
in 190 Rotarians, 4-H’ers, and 
watched, awards were presented 
eaders for outstanding service. 


year. 


to 4-H 


There are all 
of ways to 
f or 


sorts 
obtain 
needed 
Service projects, Rotarians 
The Rotary Club of IPpon, 
for example, did it by sponsor- 
concerts of a noted pianist. 
he Rotary Club of Boone TERRE, 
sed $1,850 with a radio auc- 
An advertising campaign 

by the Rotary Club of REcINA, 
CANADA, in behalf of the Club’s 
Seal drive proved so successful 
t won an award from an adver- 
executives’ association. . The 
Club of BRAKPAN, UNION OF 


Auction, Concert 
Loosen Purses 
cas! 
Com: lity 
I found. 
MALAYA 


ing two 


nave 


May, 


1957 


The Club that made Rotary international in 1910—Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


main- 


tains a fine tradition of internationality by hosting 19 students from 19 countries. 


Soutu Arrica, has collected £1,000 for 
an old-age home. A check for $20,- 
000 ($6,600 U.S.) was given to the Deaf 
and Dumb Association by the Rotary 
Club of SINGAPORE, SINGAPORE. 


For the 16th year 
the Rotary Club of 
FAIRMONT, W. VA., 
recently played host to contestants in 
the “Farming for Better Living” com- 
petition sponsored by a power cor- 
pany. The program is aimed to en- 
courage farmers to carry out farm 
projects that make for better living in 
rural areas. The 27 farm families who 
completed their projects were dinner 
guests of the Club, when all received 
prizes donated by merchants and re- 
ciprocated with gifts of farm produce 
for the Rotarians. 


Hosted Farmers 
Harvest Friends 


A wealth of Rotary 
talent helped intro- 
duce The Four-Way 


Rotary Stars 
Shine for Test 


Test at the Junior-Senior High School 


Pa., area. 
Week, the 


in the COCHRANVILLE-ATGLEN, 
As a feature of its Youth 


Rotary Club brought District Governor 
John E. Michael and Past District Gov- 
ernors William B. Lange Charles 
A. McCafferty to explain The Test to 
assembled students. On another day a 
panel of students discussed The Test at 
an assembly program, one of five spon- 
sored by the Club during the Week. 


and 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department 
Rotary has entered 23 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
rentheses) are: Alcobaca (Caldas da 
Rainha), Portugal; Limburg a.d. Lahn 
(Wiesbaden), Germany; Corbeil-Esson- 
nes (Fontainebleau), France; Alta Cér- 
doba (Cérdoba), Argentina; East Syd- 
ney (Bondi Junction), Australia; Rio 
Segundo (Cérdoba), Argentina; Rodby 
(Maribo, Nakskov, and Saxkj@bing), 
Denmark; Holt, England; Famailla 
(Monteros), Argentina; Rishon-le-Zion 
(Rehovet), Israel; Karatsu (Saga), 
Japan; Ota (Ashikaga), Japan; Yuzawa 
(Akita, Yamagata, and Odate), Japan; 


23 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


An urgent need is answered in Petone, New Zea- 
land, as the Mayor of the town (right) officially 
opens a spacious youth center (above) constructed 
at a cost of £4,000 by local Rotarians. Now youth 
clubs will be able to admit many more members. 





Those dots are dimes—$85 worth 


If you look closely, you can see the row of young phoenix trees 
planted down the center of this boulevard in Sakai, Japan, by the 


newed life 


Photo: Valley Publications 


donated to the fund by Encino, Calif., Rotarians. 


symbols of re- 


local Rotary Club, which is helping to heal the scars of war with greenery. 


Chester 
East 


Stevenage, England; (Say- 
brook), Conn.; Madison ( Madi- 
son), Wis.; Sandston (Richmond), Va.; 
Summit (Greensboro), N. C.; Pensacola 
Suburban West (Pensacola), Fla.: 
Sandy Hook (Grayson), Ky.; Nortl 
Stockton (Stockton), Ca Mountain 
View (Greensburg), Pa.; Stow (Hud 
son), Ohio. 


scores or 


Hun- 


who have 


ough 


More Help Alt! 
for Hungarians housands of 
garians 
fled from their shattered 
free, they are still in need of aid 
and Rotary Clubs the world around 
are helping to supply it. Rotarians of 
Sweden, for instance, i 
contribute money for 
years to help young 
gees in Sweden obtair 
vocational educations 
Club of Toronto, ONT., 
previously contributed 
garian relief, has fol 
with a large shipment of new and 
clothing, and recently contributed 
other $1,000 to CARE for the 
of 1,200 English-Hungarian dictionaries 
for Hungarian refugees emigrating to 
English-speaking countries . Ro- 
tarians of DecorRAH, IowA, were among 
those contributing money for Hungar- 
ian relief. . . . In FLEemincToN, N. J., 
the Rotary Club joined with another 
service club to host eight Hungarian 
refugees who were quartered at near-by 
Camp Kilmer and to hear a graphic 
account of the men’s experiences. ... 


country are 


next f« 


garian 


purcha 
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When the Rotary Club of RIDGEFIELD 
Park, N. J., collected and sent a truck- 
load of clothing to Hungarian refugees 
at Camp Kilmer, local school children 
donated $34 in cash, which the Club 
promptly doubled and sent to CARE. 
The Rotary Club of WELs, AUSTRIA, 
has received a total of $14,000 for the 
Hungarian relief fund it is 
administering. Among the 
contributions was $200 from 
the Rotary Club of San 
Bruno, CALIF... , Other con- 
tributions to Hungarian re- 
lief funds include $700 from 
the Rotary Club of Santa 
BARBARA, CALIF., and $216 
from the Rotary Clubs of 
LOVELAND and JOHNSTOWN, 
CoLo. ATLANTA, GA., 
Rotarians have invited four 
Hungarian relief students to 
study in the United States 
under Club sponsorship. 
The Rotary Club of Mur- 
RAY, Ky., went “hungry for 
Hungary” at a recent noon 


The Rotary Club of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.--which founded the 
Elmira Rotary Club, which 
founded the Horseheads Club, 
which founded the . . . —is the 
sturdy trunk from which more 
than 70 Rotary Clubs have 
grown. Not all are shown here. 
The artist is Walter Lyon, of 
the Binghamton Rotary Club. 


meeting and donated the money it 
saved to Hungarian relief. ...A 
clothing drive sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of HIGHLAND, ILL., netted 1,400 
pounds of garments for Hungarian 
refugees. Rotarians of SELMA, ALA., 
sent a check for $600 to Austria to be 
used for Hungarian aid....A Hun- 
garian geologist who arrived in Ameri- 
ca with his wife and baby, but no ma- 
terial possessions, is making a happy 
readjustment with the aid of the Rotary 
Club of Newport, DEL. 

ArcaApIiA, CALIF., Rotarians swelled the 
local Red Cross chapter’s Hungarian 
Relief Fund with a $500 check. ...A 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, medical student who 
had been a high-school exchange stu- 
dent in GRAND Rapins, MIcH., and who 
wrote to GRAND Rapips Rotarians of his 
experiences in aiding Hungarian refu- 
gees, received a check for $500 from 
GRAND RaApPips Rotarians and passed it 
along to Max Dietrich, of VIENNA, AUs- 
rr1A, Governor of District 99 of Rotary 
International. The money was used to 
aid refugees. Rotary Clubs of Dis- 
trict 260, in Pennsylvania, have con- 
tributed more than $6,750 to the Hun- 
garian relief fund administered by 
Governor Dietrich. . . . Other Clubs are 
sending aid via permanent agencies. 


May is 25th-anniver- 
sary month for four 
Rotary Clubs organ- 
1932. Congratulations to them! 
are: McCrory, ARK.; AU SABLE 
Forks, N. Y.; MItcHAM, ENGLAND; Ny- 
BORG, DENMARK. 

A historical account of the Rotary 
‘lub of MANTEO, N. C., published on 
its 20th anniversary, reveals that the 
Club’s first Community Service activity 
was the sponsorship of The Lost Colony, 
a local outdoor drama that now is in- 
ternationally famous. 


25th Year for 
Four More Clubs 


ized in 
They 
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Michigan Gives Them a Fighting Chance 


[Continued from page 31] 


fence. Not a single uni- 
A cheerful, ruddy man 
Ken Shea greeted the new ar- 
ed them into an airy, sunny 
chintz instead of 
steel bars on the windows. Joe noticed 
that the walls bright, 


Not even a 
formed guard. 
named 
rivals and 
witl 


room curtains 


were painted 
yieasant colors. 

“Sit down.” Shea nodded to the big 
“I want to tell you what 


rules.” 


leather chairs 
, and about ou 


to expect here 


He had an easy way of talking, re- 
axed as an old shoe. The men, studying 
him thoughtfully, 


ooking ci 


saw a plain, solid- 
zen approaching middle age, 
people 
be pushed, 
man who 


required 


he kind who does not push 


round and doesn’t expect to 
kindly, reasonable 
get tough if events 
ee years Shea ran this highly 
Recently he was 
new youth 
and education program. The 
ained has taken over and Shea 


f experiment. 
promoted and now handles a 
corrections 
staff het 
keeps a fatherly eye on the camp. Every 

te of Jackson Prison released on 
ives the grimness of prison 

and takes up life temporarily in 

this unfenced run by 
ate—that is 
Most States maintain special 


institution, now 


Gerald Hansen. Every inn 
important 
nonor ¢ amps” 


and minimum security 


prisons for special, trusted prisoners. 
I are run of 
not matter how 
what 


camp is all-inclusive, and it 


Jackson parolee 
mill. It does 


have served or for 


of the 
Michigan’s convicts on parole 


narrow restraints 

ee men gradually, are schooled 
lifficult task of rejoining a hur- 
and often unforgiv- 
Here they 


vughtless, 
rediscover lib- 

carefully prepared to over- 
neertainties that await them. 
one of the 
clothes. 
his going- 
if it does not fit, it is sent 
worked over 
wear business 
even 
tertainments 
or when 


o, they slowly make 
t adjustments—to 


is measured fo! 


tailor shop and 
The inmates 
linary civilian shirts, 
after-supper el 
ndays and holidays, 
friends come visiting. 
Prison’s Parole Camp opened 
more than 
passed 
do not claim 
that it auto- 
nakes sterling citizens out of 
human there is 
that it does help the great ma- 


1953. Since then, 


departing inmates have 
Prison officials 


ps all of them o1 


beings. But 
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jority of convicts in their adjustment to 
outside life. Statistics show the 50 per- 
cent of the men who break parole do so 
in their first six months, many of them 
in the first six days. The too sudden 
release of restraint is too much for men 
long accustomed to prison rigidity. 
“Our figures show that at least 5 per- 
cent fewer parolees get into trouble 
after camp experience,” says Gus Har- 
rison, a smart, energetic career penolo- 
gist who heads Michigan’s prisons. “We 
know that’s not a startling figure, but 
any method that saves even five out of 
100 human beings is worth while. Now 
we are trying to raise the percentage to 
ten. Then we’ll shoot for 15. And re- 


member this: our camp is costing the 
taxpayers less than it would to keep 
these men locked up in cells to the very 
last day.” 

The cost certainly is small. The State 
of Michigan spent only $50,000 to build 
the camp. The investment in the 120- 
bed dormitory, including the double- 
decked beds themselves, and the shower 
and toilet rooms, is less than $310 per 
bed, which makes this the least cost- 
ly penal institution in America. Nor 
is it expensive to operate. Besides the 
director, the staff consists of one parole 
officer and his assistant and five care- 
fully picked custodial officers who dou- 
ble as counsellors and clerks, and who 
never wear uniforms. Half a dozen 
trusties assist them. Food, heat, light, 
and medica! service are furnished by 
the main prison up the road. 

Since paroles are granted only to men 





Kotary in the Family 


Fourteen pairs of 
fathers and sons. 
At least one in 
each combination 
is in Lima, Ohio. 


(1-2) Clifford S. and Rodney E. Carl; 
(3-4) John T. Dunnick (Columbus, 
Ohio)* and John M. Dunnick; (5-6) 
Henry W. L. and Lawrence B. Kidder; 
(7-8) J. C. Jones and Owen Jones (An- 
kara, Turkey)*; (9-10) John J. and Don- 
ald Klay; (11-12) R. E. Leonard (Wino- 


*Parentheses indicate that member be- 
longs to Rotary Club other than Lima. 


Photos: (11) Kelley; (20) Miller; (25) Carlson 


na, Minn.)* and William C. Leonard; 
(13-14) Martin M. and James M. Nellis; 
(15-16) Harry D. and James R. Poulston; 
(17-18) A. G. and Thomas G. Sawyer; 
(19-20) Thomas R. and John W. Schoon- 
over; (21-22) Herbert A. and Herbert A. 
Thomas, Jr.; (23-24) Henry A. and Ver- 
non O. Tilton; (25-26) Lynn B. and Lynn 
D. Timmerman; (27-28) Glen C. and 
Glen C. Webb, Jr. 
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Arruur, ILLINOIS, is a farming 
community of 1,600 in the center of 
the State, but it has proved that it 
is not too small to support its own 
legitimate Summer th with a 
resident troupe of professional ac- 
tors. 

During the Summer 
stock company stages six 
ances each of four popular Broadway 
productions. Hits like The Rainmak- 
er delight audiences which include 
many who have neve: 
professional actors “in the flesh.’ 

The story of how Broadway came 
to Arthur is bound up closely with 
the local Rotary Club, for its mem- 
bers assumed the sponsorship of the 
troupe when it decided to move last 
year from another community to A! 
thur. Rotarians handle ticket 
backstage work, seating, and refresh 
ments. A Rotarian heads the manu- 
facturing company that provided 
workers to build the theater in the 
town’s Progress Park 

The result is an outstanding “straw 
hat” theater with a huge stage, 
ing rooms, property 
well-equipped contro! booth and 
ing facilities. The th r has every 


theater, 
months the 


perform- 


before seen 


sales, 


dress 


ooms, and a 


A ribbon-cutting ceremony by Rotarians precedes the play on opening night. 
Rotary Club President Everett Bradford, Kenneth Plummer, R. L. Dawson, 
A. Martin, Clyde Beals, Mayor O. R. Fleming, and the director take the stage. 


Footlights on the Prairie 


ight- 





thing but a roof and walls, for pro- 
ductions are played under the stars. 
Comfortable benches seating 500 are 
surrounded by a white picket fence, 
and a row of flower boxes planted 
with petunias lines the front of the 
stage. 

Rural charm, country air, and ur- 
ban entertainment combine to draw 
crowds to the Summer theater in Ar- 
thur. Thanks to imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, a little town in the 
midst of a Midwest prairie will thrill 
this Summer to the excitement of live 
drama. 


Photo: Hobart 


Tempers flare in a scene from 
the play The King of Hearts. 











for whom regular employment is as- 
sured, and because 
harder than others to place in propet 
jobs, the length of stay at the camp var- 
ies with individuals. Some are able to 
go in slightly less 
weeks; others take twice that time 
certain unfortunate cas¢ 
There is no _ idleness From 
morning through the long 
parolees are kept busy, and 
them utilize their time wisely 
ings are devoted to work 
on the camp grounds or at 
servation projects, some of them as far 
as 40 miles away. After lunch, the study 


50 


inmates are 


some 


than four allotted 
even longet1 
early 
evenings the 
most of 
Morn- 
daetalis, el 


State con- 


begin—five long 


These start 


lectures 
afternoon sessions a week. 
early and last until the final question 


hours and 


has been answered. The supervisor of- 
ten has to remind the men of the recrea- 
After that 
hours or a va- 


tion hour before supper. 
there are more study 
riety of recreation. 
An endless procession of men of good- 
will, representing business and indus- 
try, organized labor, 
churches, and a score of other organiza- 
tions moves through the camp, advising 
Management 


luncheon clubs, 


and assisting the inmates. 
sends its personnel men on a regular 


schedule of visits, to tell the convicts 


what is expected of new employees and 
what employees may expect of their 
new bosses. These spokesmen for indus- 
try talk frankly about wages and hours 
and shop discipline, chances of advance- 
ment, possibilities of unemploy- 
ment. 

They are followed by representatives 
of labor unions who discuss their par- 
ticular trades, what skills are needed, 
what kind of man fits best into what 
job, how long it takes to acquire neces- 
sary skill. Next day probably will come 
an earnest member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous to point out the dangers of strong 
drink and them. Each 
man on parole is required by the State 
to fre- 


and 


how to avoid 
to agree not to touch liquor or 
quent places where it is sold. 
Each week a member of the Family 
Bureau from near-by Jackson 
spends an afternoon at the camp, talk- 
ing informally with the men about the 
that all parolees 
to expect of 


Service 


domestic problems 


face, about what wives, 
children, and parents, and particularly 
of “in-laws.” They discuss housing, ex- 
plain how to move about when a clause 
in a parole prevents a man from own- 
ing, driving, or riding in a car, which 
is sometimes the case when an automo- 
bile has figured in his offense. The Fam- 
ily Service counsellors warn constantly 
against installment buying and against 
running into debt. 

Members of the State Bar Association 
talk plainly about the parolee’s legal 
rights and 
from the three State universities advise 
and instruct; State Police officers point 
out ways to trouble with 
enforcement agencies. 

“Sure, we’re going to keep an eye on 
you,” the policemen say frankly, “but 
we’re not going to be unfair. You keep 
on the level with us and we'll keep on 
the level with you.” 

Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions Clubs, busy ministers from three 


restrictions; psychologists 


avoid law- 


Members of and 
or four churches, Salvation Army folk, 
welfare workers, doctors, all take their 
voluntary turns. As each speaker fin- 
ishes, he is bombarded with questions, 
after the formal 


and “bull sessions,” 


classes, sometimes run several hours. 
Individuals with special problems are 
encouraged to sit down alone with the 
experts and “talk it out.” 

The camp library is small, diversified, 
and growing. The State Library sup- 
plements it with several hundred vol- 
umes. They range from adventure tales 
and “how-to-do” vocational books to psy- 
chology. Most popular title, month after 
month, is the late Dale Carnegie’s How 
to Win Friends and Influence People. 

In four years only five men (all of 
them apprehended) have “walked 
away” from the unfenced camp de- 
spite the fact that there are no guards 
in evidence. Only one employee is on 
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all-night duty. He makes a routine late- 
evening check to make sure that every- 
one is in bed, remains in the office the 
rest of the night merely to be on hand 
fire or other trouble. The in- 
mates are strictly their own keepers. 

Families friends are encouraged 
to visit the men. in Summer they bring 
lunch baskets and hold private, un- 
guarded picnics at tables the men have 
built in the grove, at some distance from 
the camp buildings. The inmates always 
ssed by the fact that no guard 
pokes his fingers or nose into the picnic 
ooking for guns, narcotics, or 
keeps an eye on 


in case of 


and 


are impre 


baskets 
other contraband, or 
family gatherings, even from a distance. 
The place is as neat as pins. 
Everywhere one looks there are signs of 
ingenuity. The State, operating 
ited budget, furnishes few rec- 
facilities. So the men have 
with an assist from 
merchants, and 
clubs. There is a skating pond behind 
the dormitory, laboriously banked and 
filled with water by the men. They keep 
it smooth all Winter. A Grand Rapids 
sporting-goods store furnished a dozen 
skates and they are in use every 
cold recreation period. The baseball 
field still is a little rough, but the men 
smoothing it with care. 
modern cafe- 
four, eight at a 
table. and eat the 
same food in the same pleasant room at 
same time. Meal serve as 
study periods, too, for the men try to 


whole 


inmate 

on a iln 
reationa 
built their own, 


near-by wholesalers, 


pairs of 


are 
The 


teria, 


parolees eat in a 
sitting six, or 
Officers attendants 


the hours 
forget prison table manners and to pre- 
ves for the niceties of knife 
expected of them “outside.” 
t is a dining-hal! decorum that 
seem out of place in many 
an exclusive club. 

Michigan’s camp may not turn all bad 
eggs into good citizens. But it does give 
hundreds of men each year a fighting 
chance to make the grade by smooth- 
ing the steep and rocky road that leads 
from the cellblock to free society. Michi- 


pare thems¢ 
and fork 
The res 


would not 


“Just the same, young man, I would 
like a little talk with this vocational- 
counselling instructor at the school.” 
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gan has come a long way. Burdened as 
it is with a prison so large and un- 
wieldy as to encourage rioting, and, like 
other prison hamstrung by 
lack of funds for psychiatric treatment, 
defeated repeatedly in efforts toward re- 
form by obsolete statutes and public 
apathy, Michigan State has nevertheless 
taken a long and inexpensive forward 
step in penology. 

The men who hear the lectures, at- 
tend the classes, and ask questions 
there, who learn slowly what “outside” 
is like, who at last walk down the un- 
guarded driveway toward final freedom, 
are less confused, less resentful, less 


systems, 


prone to trouble than their hapless fel- 
lows who in many States still are merely 
pushed through the iron gates with a 
bus ticket and $25. 

As State Corrections Director Gus 
Harrison says, a 5 percent improvement 
is not in itself a startling statistic. But 
translated into human beings, it means 
that 225 men, most of them young, in 
four years have been saved from re- 
turn to prison cells. That certainly is 
worth many times the cost—perhaps 
less than one-tenth of a cent a year to 
the average taxpayer. 

In terms of human dignity it is a 
real bargain. 
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...on your business trip 


to EUROPE 


You owe it to yourself to enjoy the rest. . . 


relaxation... 


freedom from tension of a few days at sea on a swift, luxurious 
Cunarder. And if there’s work to be done en route, you'll find 
that business and pleasure mix like a charm when you go Cunard! 


You're always in close touch with things at home and 
abroad by ship-to-shore phone. And the world’s largest super- 
liners, Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, provide you with dic- 


tating equipment, expert stenographers . 


banking service. 


. . even world-wide 


You'll have plenty of time for the fun and amenities of 
Cunard travel, too. (Whether you dress for dinner or not—it's 
up to you!) Because business is always a pleasure when you go Cunard! 


WEEKLY EXPRESS SERVICE BY THE 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND QUEEN MARY 


TIMETABLE DEPENDABILITY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMED FOOD 
AND SERVICE 


MORE SHIPS... 
MORE SAILINGS 

to and from England, 
lreland, France 


“CUNARD 


See your local travel agent 





ay AND PLEASURE 
SURE MIX IN ONTARIO 


— for pt ee 
ation. 


Creu] 


Canada’s Family Variety Vacationiand 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Trove! Hostess, 
Room 565 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


PLEASE PRINT 








Do You Play GOLF? 


Want to LOWER YOUR SCORE? Want re- 
sults faster? Then here is the book (fifth 
printing) for you. The average golfer, and 
particularly the beginner, will find this book 
the very thing he has been looking for. A 
clear, simple, easy-to-understand text that 
SHOWS YOU HOW. Do not confuse this book 
with any other golf or pro’s book. It is dif- 
ferent and stands on its own merit—has gone 
throughout practically the entire world. GET 
OUT OF THE “DUB” CLASS—PLAY BET- 
TER GOLF. USE IT AND YOU WILL SING 
ITS PRAISES. Send for it today. RESI- 
DENTS OF OHIO, ADD 6¢ SALES TAX 


SEND For 
The Title of Book: 


$9 eee "FROM 102 to 82 





PAID IN A MONTH OR TWO" 
GOLF SECRETS, Dept. R-5, Springfield, Ohio 











REDUCE FATIGUE... 


HALF THE WEIGHT 

OF REGULAR 

GOLF SHOES 
Waterproof soles 
keep your 
feet dry 


GOLF SHOE 


JACK REDMOND 
World Famous Trick - Shot Golfer 


@ Glove Leather Uppers 
@ Leather Insoles 
@ Foam Rubber Outer Sole 
@ Removable Stee! Spikes 
© A Lightweight 

Travelling Companion 











Indicate size and width 
BROWN ONLY 
SIZES 5 TO 12 
WIDTHS A,B,C,D 


If desired with Arch-Grip 
Support add $1.00 


i Mail your order to: MAC SHOE C0. 


7 WHITWEY AVE., DEPT. 27, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Careers 


[Continued from page 30] 

in 47 occupational fields. Many others 
could be cited as an indication of how 
popular and effective career conferences 
are as a means of disseminating occupa- 
tional information. 

But there’s much more to vocational 
counselling than arranging a career 
conference. Other aspects of this broad 
field include giving individual inter- 
views; arranging plant and office tours; 
giving interested students on-the-job 
experience in offices, and fac- 
setting up career exhibits to dis- 


stores, 
tories; 
play the characteristics of a variety of 
occupations; and maintaining in the 
school or public library an occupational 
bookshelf devoted to a 
cations. 


variety of vo- 


Individual interviews enable a Club 
to utilize its entire membership roster 
in formulating a counselling schedule 
for students. Not long ago the Rotary 
Club of Elyria, Ohio, provided 
high schools with an occupational chart 
listing more than 200 business and pro- 
fessional men and 
give interviews to students referred to 
them. The Rotary Club of Goodmayes, 
England, grad- 
uates personal interviews with its Club 
members. 

Plant tours and on-the-job experience 
are winning increasing recognition from 
professional counsellors as sound ways 
to help a boy or girl learn what the 
working world is like. Pointing up the 
importance of giving a youth personal 
contact with a vocation, Dr. Endicott 
“It is helpful for a student 
wants to be a veterinarian to 
booklet about veterinary 
is much more helpful for him to spend 
several hours in an 
talking with the owner 
intimately acquainted with the practical 
realities of his chosen occupation.” 
exhibits give a 
of information on many occupations by 
displaying such things as products, ma- 
chinery, instruments, and literature. 
The Rotary Club of Bathgate, Scotland, 
annually sponsors such an exhibit, the 
1956 one ranging from the manufacture 
of hosiery to horticulture and beekeep- 
ing. The Rotary Club of 
England, also sponsored a three-day ex- 
hibit “with a view to assisting 
people to decide on a career for which 
they are best fitted.” These 
open to the public, with Rotarians pres- 
ent to their 


local 


women willing to 


also offers high-school 


says, who 
read a 
medicine. It 
animal hospital 


and becoming 


Career wide range 


Tamworth, 
young 
affairs are 


answer questions about 
vocations, 

In all these ways of counselling youth 
there 
theme: the 


that each occupation offers. To youth- 


vocationally should be this com- 


mon challenge to service 


ful minds this concept usually comes as 


a surprise, because when you are young 
you think of bread-and- 
butter matter. 
is young that the idea of serving society 
through an occupation should begin 
taking hold. Then as one matures, the 
service concept and the profit motive of 


work as a 
But it is also when one 


to be regarded as 
complementary to each other. 

better to say this 
one makes a 


one’s vocation come 

This viewpoint, or 
spirit, toward the way 
living was expressed sensitively by one 
of H. G. Wells’ I do not re- 
member the name of the character nor 
the book, the line: 
“I do not want simply to live, or simply 
well; I want to 
make—with some 


characters. 
but I do remember 


to live happily and 


serve and do and 
nobility.” The girl who begins 
a career in that spirit will, I am certain, 
fare better than the ones who start with 
the I’m-out-to-get-all-I-can attitude. 

I have 
directors of 


boy or 


talked with school counsellors, 
placement and, 
with many groups of 
young people, and I am convinced that 


bureaus, 
more importantly, 
educational needs to- 
day is an intensification of our efforts 
to help youth to a better understanding 


among the major 


of the basic occupational realities in the 
world of work. No less important is the 
parallel need to help youth learn, in a 
realistic 
their 


way, the occupations in which 
individual abilities and aptitudes 
fitted. 


well-being of 


This will result in a 
each individual, 
and in the further development of each 


can best be 
greater 
community’s manpower resources. 
There’s a new crop of students soon 
high 
and though I don’t know them 
that all benefit by 
Rotary could do for 
through an 


to graduate from your town’s 
school, 
I do 
what 
them 
occupational counselling. 
Why not talk it over with 
cational Chairman right away? 
Tell him you'll serve as a counsellor for 


would 
Club 
effective 


know 
your 
program of 


your Vo- 
Service 


your Classification. 
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. we hope to have your shipment 
reach you by next Thursday, and—oh, 
oh . . . almost coffee break, isn’t it? 
— and ifyoudon treceivetheshipment 
nextT hursdaypleasegetintouchwithus.” 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2) 


Rangoon, Burma, asking for 
the scholarships. The 
Bangkok found a very 
candidate in an electrical-en- 
gineering graduate of Bangkok Univer- 
sity, Chalaw Navanugraha. The accom- 
panying photo [page 2] shows him at 
the P airport, where he was 
met by District Governor The Sien Tjo. 
He will follow his practical course at a 
re nnery. 
student named by the Rotary 
of Rangoon is expected to arrive 
soon. We look forward to getting well 
acquainted with these young men in 
the mont ahead. 


Club of 
nominations for 
Rotary 
suitable 


Club of 


alem} oO 
aiembDang 


local oil 


Frank LeRoux Not in Congress 
Points Out T. H. KeEnnepy, Rotarian 
Educ ato? 

Pullman, Washington 
As a Pullman Rotarian, I 
great and utter 


read with 


interest surprise your 


Believe it or not, I'M PRESENTING 
A SOUND-SLIDE PROGRAM ON SALES 
TRAINING at this very moment! 


Nothing to it with the AVT! This La Belle 
tape recorder operates this la Belle 
35mm slide projector. All | do is turn it on! 


Easiest, and most inexpensive way to present professional sound-slide shows 
known! 1-Record your commentary and slide-changing signal (you just press 


account on page 51 of THE Rotarian for 
March that Frank LeRoux, an active 
member of the Rotary Club of Walla 
Walla, Washington, was in the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
U.S.A. He ssed it by a few hundred 
after the final tally of absentee 
ballots was counted. I an that 
Frank would like to be in Congress, but 
your publishing it in THE 
put him there 


a button!) 2-Load slides (projector holds up to 150!) 3-Turn it on . . . join the 
audience . . . or return to your office. During presentation, a silent “trip signal’’ 
changes slides! Flexible, economical—one show can be used for many different 
purposes just by changing commentary and/or slides! WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET and full information! AVT unit, complete, $499.95 


votes 





sure 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


La Belle SALES CORP., 


Dept. R5, 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Moving? . . . Send your new address at least 30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Tear the address label off magazine cover and send it with 
your new address. The Post Office will not forward copies without postage from you. 
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list published in the March 
on a November 15 official 
As Reader Kennedy points 
later changed on receipt of 
ballots For additional 
Personalia in 


essmen, Ss€¢ 

















Understanding Asia 
By W. veVries, Rotarian 
Attorney General 
’s-Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands 
do not think that the under- 

Asia nor the goodwill be- 
nerica and Europe is served by 
implifying the problems as William O. 
Douglas did in An Understanding of 
Asia [THE RoTARIAN for December]. 

I will not rake up old stories about 
the Dutch Government in what now is 
called “Indonesia,” nor will I argue the 
question of whether one may take to- 
gether a he different nations of Asia 

heir different religions, histories, 
yard them 


NOW IS GOOD TIME TO PLANT 
BLUE-GREEN 


MONDO 
“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for U.S. Patent Office 

REQUIRES NO MOWING — MAKES 
5 

most attractive show places of the South, WORLD Ss MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


Our Blue-Green Mondo ‘“‘Grass’’ is described by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as ‘“‘Ophiopogen 
Japonicus (formerly called Mondo Japonicus)’’, is native to Northern China and should withstand severe 
d customs and reg degree of freezing; drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo ‘Grass.’ 

wae : a . po It is a “‘grass’’ relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN, 
same kind of men Asians low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn 
‘A -hology.” grass. Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo “Grass’’ at popular prices. 

sian psychology. SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing 

will pass over the w eaving of is not desired. Blue-Green Mondo “Grass"’ retains its color the year-'round, thrives in shade or sun; 
: : extremely hardy, rarely requires watering; fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in 
ent forms of foreign Gov- weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO MOWING AND SHOULD NEVER BE MOWED. 

E hs Guaranteed to withstand severe freezing or money refunded. Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or 
nations on the same wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo ‘‘Grass’’ lawns sent on request. 

) olas , ' s Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows com- 
I ougia means also pactly, crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10,000%) 
*Amer- first year. Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good 
of the 


for one 
tanding of 


en Al 


View of one of the lawns surrounding the lovely 
$200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering, owner 
of Mondo Grass and Nursery Company, on the beau- 
tiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico; the entire seven 
lawns, sidewalk shoulders and neutral grounds are 
planted solidly in Mondo ‘‘Grass,’’ truly one of the 


; 


same 


in these 
be Mr. 


imos have the same 
; coverage first year plant 4” to 12” apart. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Shipped now or when desired. Remittance with 
order. Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE; if not completely delighted you may return at 
once for refund. Open account to A-1 rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB, Biloxi. Dis- 


tributors wanted everywhere 





in p lology” as the 

S.A.! They all are Americans! 

I do not know whether Mr 
visited the Dutch East 
1940; if so, then I wonde1 
the signs “Natives not allowed” or any 
other sign of segregation. I don’t know. 
either, who told him that all that The 
Netherlands did in this rich country 
was simply “taking great dividends out 


pe ople 


Douglas 
before 
where he saw 


ORDER TODAY... YOU CAN'T LOSE! T Monbo GRASS & MURSERY CO CO., Dept. R, Biloxi, Miss. 


25 sprics *2°* 


poate packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to l 
or we will replace. 


= Sprigs.. 5.00 
100 Sprigs.. 9.00 
500 Sprigs.. 40.00 


Indies 


| Please send prepaid. . Sprigs of Mondo ‘‘Grass,"’ 


for which I enclose $ 
1,000 Sprigs.. 79.00 | Name 
5, 


Address 
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Now is the 

° i to plan your 
trip a Province de 

Québec. Trout, bass, maski- 


nongé, salmon, ouananiche, abound in the 
countless rivers and lakes of French-Canada 
where you will find old-time hospitality, com- 
petent guides, comfortable accommodation. 


For road maps and hel/pf 
information, write — Provincia 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Caneda 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N.Y 
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eee” ALONE 
1S NOT ENOUGH... 


LWany WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY WORK. SOME 
BRING GOOD RETURNS 
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of the nation and plowing few dividends 
back into housing, schools, and hos- 
pitals.” I for one have read such “mat- 
ters of fact” only in the pamphlets in 
the bookstalls of Asia, but not in the rich 
literature in the European and Ameri- 
can historic archives. Maybe he can tell 
me how the 40 native races under the 
Dutch Government lived under justice 
and peace, without corruption and with- 
out terrorism, and grew in 300 years 
from a few millions to a population of 
75 million. When I was a student in 
Leyden, I met many Indonesian young 
people who studied for the account of 
the Dutch Government, and the High 
School of Bantana (now Djakarta) was 
a creation of the same Government for 
the Indonesian intelligentsia too! 

When Mr. Douglas speaks of “we,” he 
means “we of the U.S.A.” But dees he 
mean that the ideas of liberty (freedom 
of expression, freedom of thought, and 
freedom of conscience) are an American 
monopoly? If not, what gives him the 
right to talk about “the battle for the 
minds and hearts of the uncommitted 
people of the world” as a battle between 
Russia and the U.S.A. alone—and not as 
a battle between the totalitarian world 
and the free world? Mr. Douglas main- 
tains that his people seem arrogant in 
Asian eyes (though they are not!), but 
how does he think he appears in Euro- 
pean eyes when he identifies “we of the 
U.S.A.” with the whole free world? 

Why does he think that only America 
can understand the “Asians”? Perhaps 
because America was never a colonial 
power in Asia? Maybe Mr. Douglas con- 
siders “we of the U.S.A.” as called and 
chosen on historical grounds? He states 
that for the “Asians” the American Dec- 
laration of Independence was an _ in- 
spiration. I always understood that the 
United States is a glorious creation on 
the base of English and Dutch coloniza- 
tion in Indian territories, and never did 
I hear that “the voice of Jefferson” was 
the signal for a successful revolution of 
the American Indians against the white 
colonists! I don’t know how many In- 
dians are living today in the U.S.A., but 
definitely they have not grown to a pop- 
ulation of 75 million with their own 
high school and their own intelligentsia! 

Does Mr. Douglas—and do the Editors 
of THE RoTARIAN—expect that we Euro- 
peans will be happy reading that “the 
white men who ruled the Asians for cen- 
turies were not all evil men”? Among 
the U. S. soldiers who came to Europe 
during World War II, there were also a 
few bandits; but does that necessitate 
one’s saying that not all Americans are 
scoundrels? 

What is really needed is an under- 
standing by the “Asians” of their former 
rulers and their good intentions, and an 
understanding of the “Asians” and their 
new intentions by the former rulers. 

Asia faces the choice between freedom 
from violence, oppression, and terror 
and a new Communist domination! The 
first is not an American freedom, but 
the freedom of the whole free world. We 
must go to Asia not with pretended 
“humility” but as citizens to citizens of 
the same free world, proud that we can 
shake hands with equal men, needing 


” 


their help as much as they ours! Let us 
forget the past. Let us wait for them to 
ask us to help. Don’t offer help which is 
not asked! Ask their help in the battle 
against the horrors of the totalitarian 
world! Don’t suggest that the Asian is 
weak, and could not solve his problems 
without your “humble help”! 

Just whom the Asians need may be a 
question, but we can all be sure of this: 
all of us who are citizens of the free 
world—we need them! 


Footnoting Business Courtesy 

By W. KELsEyY BucCHANAN, Rotarian 

Chairman, Sugar Millers’ Assn. 

Durban, Union of South Africa 

Fred DeArmond’s article on business 
courtesy in THE RorTarian for December 
has poked a finger into a very sore spot 
of the business body corporate. It was 
time someone said what Fred said as 
frankly as he did. 

It is not only salesmen who suffer 
needless rebuffs on the part of business- 
men with inflated egos. My experience 
has been that it is found everywhere— 
and the sorry part is that it is not the 
captains of industry who are to blame, 
but the junior lieutenants who try to act 
like captains and get the wrong idea of 
what the job entails. Courtesy costs 
nothing; no man is too busy to give a 
few minutes of his time to anyone, even 
though there are occasions when he 
feels like screaming at the interruptions. 

Many years ago I was a relatively 
junior member of the staff of one of the 
biggest mining houses in Africa, con- 
trolled by a man many times a million- 
aire and one of the most powerful in 
some fields in the world. One morning I 
happened to be walking down the corri- 
dor with my arms full; someone at the 
end of the corridor opened the swing 
door and walked through, saw me com- 
ing, and went back to hold the door 
open so that I could get through without 
bother. It was only then that I saw who 
he was: the head of the corporation for 
which I was working. He, with all his 
power and position, could spare time for 
that small courtesy. I understood then 
why he holds the position he does. 


Another Check for the Boys 
Reports A. D. Ackab, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Washington, D. C. 

Rotarians in Washington, D. C., read 
with interest, I am sure, the article 
titled Boys Club [Tue Rotarian for De- 
cember], for they have been giving 
support to the Washington Boys’ Club 





TRUE glory consists in doing 
what deserves to be written; in 
writing what deserves to be 
read; and in so living as to 
make the world happier and 
better for our living of it. 
—Pliny 
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{ Sense of Responsibility 

By A. OWEN PENNEY, Rotarian 

Washington, D. C. 

Tl e The Relativity of Rotary, 

R. Means [THe Rorarian for 
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years she has salvaged (her own word) 
more than 200 of these children, many 
of whom she has placed in Sunday 
schools of various denominations, and 
whose homes, by many acts of kindness 
and charity, she has transformed. 

Before Christmas she had promised a 
grand prize, a bicycle, to the boy who 
had the highest number of gold stars 
and a phonograph to the girl who had 
the most. She knew it was a bit rash be- 
cause the only money she has is what 
they can spare from the husband’s 
wages as a milk-truck driver. She had 
made several appeals to no effect; final- 
ly she turned to us in desperation. 

All this I learned from her letter to 
our President and from repeated visits to 
her tiny, plainly furnished but scrupu- 
lously neat apartment. A word dropped 


here and there among our membership 
brought $70. A member who is president 
of another organization tapped its char- 
ity fund for $100 and was able to obtain 
more than 50 toys from another organ- 
ization. Our Executive Secretary, Betty 
Monroe, came through with an out- 
grown bicycle. A dealer gave a big dis- 
count on all sporting goods purchased, 

At Christmas this wonderful woman 
“borrowed” the parish hall of a near-by 
church and had her party, with nearly 
300 children and many of their parents. 
The “top” boy and girl got their prizes, 
to the enthusiastic applause of those 
who were not so lucky. Every child got 
a toy; there were baskets of food for 
some of the neediest homes. 

This is what one woman, with a sense 
of responsibility, has done to redeem a 
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neighborhood, to “salvage” the minds 
and hearts of several hundred children: 
one woman who saw a need and did 
something. 


Beauty or the Billboard 
By G. C. THomson, Rotarian 
Barrister-at-Law 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Someone ought to say “Amen!” to 
William Ernest Hocking for his letter of 
comment on readside billboards in THE 
RoTaRIAN for March. How fair and tol- 


erant he is too. I for one, and I have 
travelled quite a bit of the world, do not 
go jaunting to see billboards. If I see 
needless billboards (like those on some 
of the highways close to the giant ever- 
greens in California), I revolt. That is 
why I prefer the unbillboarded roads of 
New England. There are lots like me, 
though the advertising gentlemen find 
that hard to believe. We go holidaying 
for scenery and humanity, not to make 
some commercial firm a little richer. 

Advertising has its place, but not in 
front of our beauty spots. 
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Southold, Long Island, New York 
Founded 1640 a quiet colonial town, 
ninety miles from New York City. Sur- 
rounded by beaches, bays and inlets 
unequalled on the East Coast. Boating 
and fishing to suit your pleasure. A 
landscape of farms, woodland and sea- 
shore. Make your dreams come true; 
write to: 
DANIEL T. SMITH, BROKER 
Main Street 
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Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 57 addi- 
tional Clubs had at presstime become 
100 percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 5,136. 
As of March 15, 1957, $285,627 had 
been received since July 1, 1956. The 
latest contributors (with Club mem- 
bership in parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 
America (15). 
AUSTRALIA 
Yass (35); Grenfell (31); 
(34). 


Parkes 


BRAZIL 
Jaguarfio (22); Mogy Das Cruzes 
(33); Concordia (18). 


CANADA 
West Winnipeg, Man. (61). 
FRANCE 
Rennes (62); Beauvais (23); Char- 
tres (47). 
GERMANY 
Liibeck (32); Pforzheim (31). 
INDIA 
Dindigul (21); Gaya (32); 
patam (42); Jubbulpore (57). 
ITALY 
Ascoli-Piceno (29); Piombino (28); 
Aosta (38); Bho (37); Chier (26); 
Tiqullio (31); Pallanza-Stresa (44). 
JAPAN 


Vizaga- 


Ito (24). 


MEXICO 
Tlalnepantla (23); Texcoco (20). 


PUERTO RICO 
Hato Rey (24). 


SWEDEN 
Uppsala-Sédra (99); Ménsteras (26). 


UNITED STATES 

Ansley, Nebr. (19); Nelsonville, 
Ohio (21); Garden City, Kans. (77); 
Pleasant Gap, Pa. (19); West Spring- 
field, Mass. (46); Dublin, Tex. (37); 
Gregory, So. Dak. (19); Garfield 
Heights, Ohio (21); Indio, Calif. (47); 
Troy, N. Y. (155); Pauls Valley, Okla. 
(182); Gooding, Idaho (44); Syosset, 
N. Y¥. (21); Costa Mesa, Calif. (20); 
Cliffside Park, N. J. (23); Carlyle, Ill. 
(15); Rock Valley, Iowa (15); New 
Athens, Ill. (27); Delavan, Wis. (41); 
Alton, Iowa (13); Lake Mills, Wis. 
(25); Fond du Lac, Wis. (83); Johns- 
town, Colo. (29); Marcus, Iowa (26); 
Franklin, Nebr. (20); Sodus, N. Y. 
(41); King of Prussia, Pa. (22). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


200 Percenters 


Clubs which have given at least $20 
per member, thus making them 200 
percent Clubs: 

Mineola, Tex. (47); San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. (97); San Diego, Calif. (307); 
Rexburg, Idaho (54); Mons, Belgium 
(30); Bristol, Va._Tenn. (144); River- 
side, Calif. (142); Coulee Dam, Wash. 
(25); Delano, Calif. (49); Van Wert, 
Ohio (73); Newark, Ohio (92); San 
Leandro, Calif. (75); Clearwater 
Beach, Fla. (30); Donaldsonville, La. 
(19); Niihama, Japan (28); Princeton, 
Wis. (21); Cisco, Tex. (42); Vernon, 
Tex. (52). 


300 Percenters 


Clubs which have given at least $30 
per member, thus making them 300 
percent Clubs: 

Fortuna, Calif. (155). 

a a a 


Eds. Note: The ‘‘200%, 300%, etc., 
Rotary Foundation Club’’ designa- 
tions will be discontinued effective 
June 30, 1957. However, a Club which 
achieves any of these designations dur- 
ing the 1956-57 Rotary year will be 
recognized and awarded a certificate. 

Beginning with the new Rotary 
year, July 1, 1957, the ‘‘100% Foun- 
dation Club’’ status will be awarded 
on a yearly basis to Clubs when cumu- 
lative contributions are equivalent to 
$10 per member, based on the Dis- 
trict Governor’s membership report 
for the month of June of the preced- 
ing year. 


Photo: Newport-Gwilt 


Studying in London, Foundation 
Fellow Elizabeth Winger, of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, receives gift from home- 
town Rotarians via Lewisham, Eng- 
land, Rotarian Fred Bevis. A. C. 
Prothero, President of the Rotary 
Club of Greenwich, is at the left. 
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What the industry needs is units of 
sufficient size to give flexibility in meet- 
ing demands, more efficiency, electronic 
controls, ete. Why should the consumer 
pay for the absence of this progress? 
Why shouldn’t we have the benefit of 


the needling of a small percentage of 
import competition? 

You all heard of watches 
Swiss competition. A few facts first. 
large U. S. maker went out of business 
because of bad management. Two others 
into electronics 
of cheaper timepieces 


have and 


One 


moved and have done 
well. The makers 
have diversified and done pretty well. 
Have the Swiss imports destroyed a 
defense industry? Absolutely not! The 
making of timing mechanisms for fuses 


and similar military items has been 
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NASSAU—PALMDALE VILLAS 
tions. Luxurious private villas 
sitter service Moderate cost 


Favored for family vaca- 
Cook-housemaid and baby- 
Apply for brochure 175. 


ENGLAND 


souTH ReneneNe Tat HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don’s most favored Ho Many bedrooms with private 

Cc he Isea Rotary meets every Tuesday, 12:45. 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Rd. 
Entirely moternized nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


ITALY 


CORTINA—DOLOMITES—MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL. 
Golf 9 holes. Tennis. Orchestra. All winter sports. Ameri- 
can plan from $7.00. The leading hotel. 
VICENZA—JOLLY HOTELS. 42 Jolly Hotels all over Seaty. 
Modern and comfortable hospitality. Fair prices. For 
quiries write to Ciatea Valdagno. Vicenza, Italy 
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SINGAPORE 


air-conditioned bedrooms 
Telephone & private bath 
Cable (Cathayrest). 


in. the 
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heart of Singapore City 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM. ——— TUTWILER. 400 rooms 
Dinkler Hotels. Exceller Service. Ira Patton, 
RM Wade ay 2:18 


Direction 
Mgr. M 
erate rates. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms and patio 
suites, Completely air-conditioned. Patio pool, resort at- 
mosphere, mid-town location RM Friday noon. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler ty A. J. 
Crocy, Manager. Modern rates. RM Monday. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms ‘with on and 
shower. South’s most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates. 
Chas. G. Day,GM. Dancing, Swimming Pool, RM Mon., 1:00. 


ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS, Continued 


HOTEL GEORGIAN 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
An Albert Pick Hotel 
“North Shore's Finest." Fast Loop transportetion. 


Smart, air-conditioned dining and meeting rooms. 
Close to Rotary's International Headquarters. 


Jack Kerns, Mgr. 
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KANSAS 


WICHITA—HOTEL ALLIS. Wichita’s 
100% air-conditioned. Loop location 
Television available. M. E. Lamberti 
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Mer 
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ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
These 
columns have been developed as a serv- 


They stop at the better places. 


ice so the better Summer, Winter, and 
All-Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on “Where to Stay." Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 
please mention THE ROTARIAN. 
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WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fi COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-Fi COLOR 
interiors of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., 
Paris night life . exclusive new slides 
of Russia ... the shots yu need to 
complete your collection. Ove Hi 
Fidelity slides from 67 countries in 35- 
mm, and 1200 stereos, rushed to you 
same day by air mail or pproval! 
Name the spot, we'll furnish ¢ slide 
SEND 25¢ (deduct 
first order) for illu 
trated color catalog, with de- 
tailed description of 35mm slides 
and “Suggestions for Giving a 
Travelogue.” Stereo list free. 


Ernest g Wolfe 1315 Westweed Blvd. 
2 


Los Angeies 24, Calif. 





SPEAKERS DESK £ 
ete front x 18 


use on ban- 
a 


$13.75 
“OLD GLORY" MFG. CO 
431 South Dearborn St 
Chicago, Wabash 2-2070 











1956 INDEX For 
The ROTARIAN 


A COMPLETE index of volumes 
88 and 89 (1956) of THE ROTAR- 
IAN will be available shortly. Club 
officers and committeemen will find 
articles listed under Community 
Service, Vocational Service, Club 
Service, International Service, 
other major facets of 
tivities. Rotarians desiring a copy, 
gratis, are urged to send 
immediately to: 

THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., | 


Rotary ac 








HUNDREDS; 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE iltustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of origina! ideas 
for reasonably-priced solid 


bronze plaques — nameplates 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


150 West 


taken over by a host of companies. In 
1954 the Defense Department made the 
only thorough study of defense essen- 
found the industry 
essential. In 
it the principal source of 


tiality and watch 


was not only one item 


was supply. 

And even then there was one other. 
The change here is typified by the fact 

that millionth-of-an-inch 


] 


no ionger 


tolerances are 
controlled by hand and eye 
but by electronics. Watch people came 
into the electronics field late, not early. 
Watch adjustment that take 
eight years’ training now is done by a 
girl trained for six months and using an 
electronic device. 


used to 


The chemical people needed and re- 
protection in 1919 
were an infant industry. Today that in- 
fant about 20 
business each year and has introduced 


ceived when they 


does billion dollars of 
7,500 new products in 25 years. Yet it 
continues to provide the bulk of support 
to the high-tariff cause. Its main com- 
plaint is against the import of synthetic 
organics, which equals about one-quar- 
ter of its busines, or 5 billion dollars. 
But it exports one billion dollars against 
world competition! 

What in the world is al! the shooting 
about? When some foreign stuff—say, 
phthalic 
compete, a big U. S. outfit on the Missis- 
tiver builds an automatic plant 


anhydride—really begins to 
Sippl 
and cuts the price from 66 cents a pound 
to 22 cents. 

In the field of power-plant equipment 
several big companies have been led to 
forget their huge stake in export and 
try to shut out all foreign equipment. 
They complain that they cannot com- 
pete with Switzerland, Germany, Eng- 


and, and Japan on account of wages. 


Two Views of World Trade 


O. R. Strackbein 


[Continued from page 10] 


perhaps an absolute advantage. Some- 
one made a crucial discovery, as in the 
synthetic fiber or 


case of plastics, or 


invented a revolutionizing process, for- 


a, or machine and this was turned 
ickly to profitable advantage. 

Had we had free trade, many of our 
enterprises could not thus have devel- 
yped. They would have been smothered 
in the 


wide 


in the cocoon. And what was truc 
still 
front today, technological development, 
metallurgy, chemistry, and atomic en- 
ergy being what they are. 

4. The agrarian areas of the world, 


past holds true on a very 


he so-called undeveloped countries, are 
becoming less and less content to be the 
world’s hewers of wood and carriers of 
They want to 
never mind their peculiar advantage in 


water. industrialize— 


But one of them proudly boasted when 
it got a contract for a Japanese power 
plant. 
John L. 
nine times as productive of coal as the 


Lewis’ miners are eight or 
Germans, and their companies sell coal 
there and in Britain. It isn’t just short- 
ages there that account for this; it’s our 
competitive prices. 

The dire predictions that low tariffs 
would destroy U. S. industry, made now 
for more than 20 years, have never come 
true, even though in effect the tariff is 
down 75 percent from the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

The original bilateral agreements ne- 
Hull 
together in a 


have now been 


single 


gotiated by Mr. 
brought general 
agreement on tariffs and trade which in- 
trading 
that used to be in the various two-party 


cludes in one place the rules 
deals. This has worked superbly in pre- 
1947 the tariff wars that 
1919 to 1939. 
65,000 tariff rates of 35 countries are re- 


venting since 
plagued us from Some 
duced or kept from going up. 

There has been no formal organization 
this affair, keep 
trade records and statistics, and arrange 


to administer huge 


the annual meetings to discuss 
with the 


combined British and European single 


griev- 


ances. Now likelihood of a 


trading community (17 nations possi- 
ble) the new proposed Organization for 
Trade 


to see 


Coéperation is our major chance 
that the new trading community 
become an excuse for raising 
(who 


does not 
tariff against us on the outside 
number 18). 

So, Mr. Business 
Man, look well! 
ligent international trade, and the meas- 


ures that keep it increasing. 


and Professional 


And support good, intel- 


producing karakul or tapioca. They 
want to produce at home more of the 
things they now buy abroad. Could this 
goal be reached by the principles of 
free trade? It could not. 

Free trade makes for or perpetuates 
instead of 
ufficiency. Colonialism is the ideal me- 


economic dependency self- 
dium for the flowering and thriving of 
free trade. Universal industrialism and 
free trade are incompatible. The Point 
Four Program and free trade are also 
inconsistent. 


5. Another with the 
idea is the notion that the com- 


trouble free- 
trade 
petitive advantages based on wage dif- 
ferentials are true economic advantages. 

Actually low wages may confer com- 
that are 


advantages wholly 


that is 


petitive 
spurious in the economic sense- 
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to a foreign producer may make 
an article of equal quality to one of our 
own more cheaply than we without en- 
other 
payment of lower wages. That 
coin 
superior eco- 


say, 


joying any advantage over us 


than his 
advantage be a 


to 


would spurious 


and would point no 


nomic endowment, 
vers will be made by those 
e perhaps not advocating free 


further 


[wo an 
who, wl 
rtheless 
lowering of the tariff 

One that wages do not nec- 

an lower and, of 
don’t On the 
they may and very often do 
y that. 

“1 States ha 


machinery 


trace neve propose a 
lower 
unit costs; 


necessary. 


no monopoly 
ind equipment. 
other 
millions 
and 


in particular, 


years 


have installed ny 


worth of 


achinery 


nt comparable to our own. 


with our 
out- 
presumably 
son to fear 
ges prevailing in other coun- 
can hold their 
it home no less than in other 

east until recently) against 
ompetitors despite the much 
this 


ond answer is that 
luction can 
he world We 


efore have no rea 


System we 


automobiles 


ges we pay in 
that of 
istries and agricultural pursuits 
in instances can 
to be transformed into mass- 


country. 


as it may, hundreds 


not and many 
never nope 
tion systems. The operations may 

sed geographically as in dairy- 
getables, fruits and nuts, or wool 
The total demand for the prod- 
in the 


bicycles, 


be relatively small, as 
scientific 
etc., 

pottery, style goods, mechan- 
leather 
irdware, and the va- 
y be so great that total produc- 
vided ands of sepa- 


apparatus, 
or, as in the case of toys, 


r goods, hand tools, 


sundries, 
into thous 


said that we as 
the opportunity 
thus 
fortunate if we 

at lower 
home. This 
long as the lower-priced im- 
lower priced because of gen- 


But it will still be 
rs should have 
at 
should count ourselves 


consume 


f buving lower prices and 


can obtain goods 


imported 
prices than those offered at 


is fine | 


ports are 


x 2.2 &.2°2 2.2.2 * @ eee 


A Show 


er have 
1 gloomier show 

Than a fisherman landing 
With nothing in tow. 


I net 


seen 


And I’ve never, no never 

Seen something to match 

joy of a man 

Coming in with a catch. 
—E. J. Rirrer, Jr. 


The 
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abroad in 
as the im- 
our own 


uine economic advantages 
their production, or as long 
ports do not compete with 
products. It is competitively distinctly 
not fair if the lower prices are traceable 
simply or predominantly to lower 
wages. Why? 

Producers in the United States 
not free today to reduce their costs in 
the very factors that count the most— 
namely, in labor and materials. They 
are bound by law to pay minimum 
wages. They are bound by law to bar- 
gain collectively. They bound by 
Social Security burdens and unemploy- 
ment compensation. They are bound by 
the farm price-support program to high 
prices for most raw materials. All these 
bindings make for high, rigid costs. 

6. Another with the free- 
trade or further tariff-reductions idea is 
the changed economic character of the 
United States. Our has_ be- 
come so inflated, our obliga- 
tions are high, and our departure 
from the free market is so sharp that 
prewar trade policies are no longer ap- 


are 


are 


trouble 


economy 
national 


sO 


plicable. 


Our inflated position has made us 
highly vulnerable to deflationary forces. 
Our national budget today is 
about as high as was our totai national 
1939 (some 70 billion 
interest charges on our na- 
280 billion dollars alone 
total national 


(some 7 billion 


annual 
income in dol- 
lars). The 
tional debt of 
is as high as 
budget 20 
dollars). 

Obviously, we must maintain a high 
national income to maintain such an 
economy. We must hold to a very high 
level of employment, production, in- 
vestment, and construction. This means 
also continuing high prices, high wages, 
and high profits. If we slip substantially, 
we shal! be in trouble, deep trouble. 

Having on the domestic front set up 
al! sorts of props and cushions against 
recessionary forces so that any reces- 
sion might be prevented from sliding 
into a depression, is it not strange that 
on our foreign economic front we have 
been dismantling our defenses against 
deflation? 

The years during which our tariffs 
were cut so drastically were principally 
years of prosperity. Our duties were 
slashed with an enthusiasm that au- 
gured poorly for many industries. The 
effects of the cuts could not be properly 
determined, but the usual considera- 
tions of caution did not stop the men 
who wielded the cleaver. 

The result is that today the protec- 
tive effect of our tariff is down 75 per- 
cer.t from its average level of 22 years 
ago. During 1931-35 it stood at 50,02 
percent on our dutiable items. Today it 
is a little over 12 percent. Yet we still 
hear outcries against our high tariff 
wall! The fact is that the United States 


Was our 


ago 


years 


| 
| 


How many stocks 
should you own? 


On the basis of the mail we've scen 
recently, a surprising number of in- 
vestors need a good answer to that one. 

Consider, for instance, the investor 
who asked us to review his portfolio 
consisting of 3] different stocks worth 
less than $20,000 all told. 

He owned six shares of one stock, 
eight shares of another, fourteen of a 
third, and so on up to a maximum 
holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 

How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to, when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 

If you own stocks, or plan to buy 
them, we suggest that as a rough rule 
of thumb you accumulate at least $500 
worth of one stock before buying a 


| second, If you own a number of stocks, 


none of them should represent much 
more than five per cent of your total 
investment—no one industry much 
more than ten. 

As we said, that’s just a rough rule 


| of thumb. 
| 


But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you'd like 


_to know just how many stocks we 


think you should own—and which 
ones—simply ask. 
Our Research Department will be 


_happy to analyze your situation—do 
_all that it can to help you consolidate 


your holdings to your best advantage. 

There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- 
thing about your personal situation 
_and investment objectives. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


Frank V. DeeGaN, Department RT-13 


Merrill Lynch, 
| Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Offices in 108 Cities 
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NOW _ | Enjoy at HOME 
‘the BEST STEAKS 


you ever ate” 


Shipped OIRECT TO YOU... 
“Blast Frozen’ —ready for i freezer 
Perfect arrival GUARANTEE 
delivery anywhere in the 48 states! 
These Pfaelzer beef tenderloin steaks of U.S. Prime 
quality are tender, flavorful, mellow-aged . have 
been served for over 30 years by exclusive ‘clubs, 
fine hotels and restaurants . . . now are preferred 
in many better homes, everywhere! They're sure to 
enhance your personal and family’s enjoyment . 
delight your guests when you entertain. These Steaks 
can’t be purchased in any store. Introduce yourself 
to extraordinary dining pleasure. Take advantage 
of Pfaelzer’s TRIAL OFFER today! Send check or 
money order. Receipt acknowledged by return mail. 
Over a hundred 
freezer delicacies — 
steaks, chops, 
roasts, ete. to de 
light the discrimin 
$ ating diner, now 
available through 
29: va bo unique iMoalase 
$27. a? Home Service. Ask 
5 or PAI for free, 20 page 
RR. mere ness PRE Trctethel antclon 


Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 


Dept. R-5 @ Union Stock Yards @ Chicago 9, II! 


ductory 
TED WA 
yo FILET M 


Approx: 
1 vA wf eon 

















LS ni 


how many readers of The 
Rotarian magazine lead double 
lives. They're business 
executives, of cot 
then they're mixed 
kinds of civic and 
activities...on, 
city councils, sct 
hospital boards, 


p in all 
nicipal 
irk boar Is, 
90! boards, 
church 


a lot to say about buying a 
whale of a lot of different 
things . . . for their businesses, 
their Communities, and 

their homes, 


The 
® Rotarian 


1600 RIDGE AVE., EVANSTON, ILL 














342,468 average ABC net paid, Dec., 1956 
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committees. Actually they have | 





is now one of the low-tariff countries of 
the world. More than 50 percent of our 
imports are duty free. 

The deflationary power of imports is 
out of all proportion to their relative 
quantity, not. only if such imports are 
landed at lower costs than our own, but 
from the mere fact that they may aggra- 
vate an already-saturated marke% state. 

Our import trade has, of course, risen 
to the highest level in history since 
World War II. Per capita it gone 
from $15.92 in 1938-39 to about $75 in 
1956. This fivefold increase 
counted for in great part by 
prices, but the physical volume per cap- 
ita has certainly risen by more than 50 
percent. This is a fact that is often over- 
looked, and we are described as a people 
who refuse to buy from abroad! 

Also, say the opponents of protection, 
only a small number of second-rate and 
inefficient industries in the United 
States need protection, If that were 


has 


Was ac- 
higher 


true, the question arises: what great 
good could come from liberalized trade? 
If its effects would be so trivial, why 
bother with it? 

On the contrary, the part of our econ- 
omy that is vulnerable and sensitive to 
import competition is entirely too im- 
portant to be ignored. It cannot be dis- 
rupted without upsetting the economy 
as a whole. 

The alternative, however, does not lie 
in senseless restrictive trade practices. 
We and the world as a whole are bene- 
fited by a large volume of trade. The 
sacrifice of this trade is not involved 
in the prevention of destructive foreign 
competition in our market—no more 
so than the establishment of fair com- 
petition within our own 
dried up our domestic commerce and 
trade. It is a question of 
regulation of imports. Tariffs that were 
too high are not properly compensated 
by tariffs that are too low. 


borders has 


reasonable 





If You 
Really 
Want to Know 


SoMEONE has said, “Any book 
you haven’t read is a new book.” Is 
Service Is My Business still new to 
you? If it is, you may find this just 
the time to make your acquaintance 
with this down-to-earth presentation 
of Vocational Service—for it is now 
out in its sixth revised edition. Eight 
years old, this book has been trans- 
lated into eight languages, and has 
won such verbal handclaps as, “It 
simply exudes goodwill,” and, “It 
reads like a detective story.” 

In this latest edition are all the 
time-tested chapters on how to put 
Rotary to work where you work, 
plus a new chapter entitled “Dignify- 
ing an Occupation.” It is aimed at the 
professional man, who is no less 
challenged by Vocational Service 
than is the businessman. Also new 
are questions at the end of each 
chapter for use in panel discussions, 
fireside meetings, and other group 
deliberations on this avenue of serv- 
ice. New, too, is an inscription page 
in keeping with the uniquely per- 
sonal quality of this book, a flavor 
that prompted a professional book 
reviewer to say of it, “I think every 
Rotarian will share my experience in 
reading it: the feeling, again and 
again, “This is for me.’” 

Perhaps Adventure in Service is 





also still new to you, though, like 
other busy Rotarians, you have been 
“intending” to read it for some time. 
This is the book that tells the story 
of Rotary: its origin, growth, and 
world-wide scope. Its pages have in- 
troduced many a new member to the 
rich landscape of Rotary around the 
world, with the personal approach of 
its writing helping the reader to feel 
more keenly his individual responsi- 
bility toward achieving the ideal of 
service. 

These two volumes are especially 
effective tools for attaining one of 
the three targets set by President 
Gian Paolo Lang for this year: More 
Rotary in Rotarians. “We should,’ 
he has said, “assimilate our members 
thoroughly and effectively through a 
broad program of Rotary informa- 
tion.” 

Adventure in Service: 75 cents each; 
10 or more, 60 cents each; Service Is My 
Business: $1 each; 10 or more, 75 cents 
each; Have You Read “Service Is My 
Business”? (Paper 506), a program paper 


suggesting ways to use this book: avail- 
able free upon request. 
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Rotary 


The Rotarian, young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 
will find its fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in 
Convention Resolutions, in the decisions of its administrative 
leadership, and in other expressions of its principles, tradi- 


tions, and usages. 


one or more of these 


Rotary’s Annual Convention 


[urs 


Switzerland 


and Central 
May 


} 
nual 


nonth in Lucerne 
the dates are 19-23— 
holds its 48th A Conven- 
nternational gathering at which 
ill Rotary Clubs are expected to be rep- 
ited. Here, in question-and-answer 
information about Rotary Con- 
that will help you to a better 
nding of their importance on 
ary calendar of 
IN: Where was the 
tion held? 

VER: It held at the Congress 
Hote n Chicago, Illinois, in August, 
1910. Fourteen of the 16 existing Clubs 
represented, and the National As- 

on of Rotary Clubs was formed. 
ion: Is there a general principle 
the Convention 


Rotary 


tion, an 


events. 


first Rotary 


was 


were 
ociat 

Qui 
yover g location of a 
ty? 
ANSWEI 


1999 


Yes. A Resolution adopted at 
Convention in Dallas, Texas, 
vides that the Annual Convention be 

outside the U.S.A. at least once 

four years. The Lucerne Conven- 
the 12th held outside the 
United States. Others have been in Scot- 
and, Belgium, Canada Austria, 
Mexico (two), France (two), Cuba, and 
Bra 

(JI 4 

tion play in Rotary leg 
Answer: The Convention is the sole 
itive body of Rotary International, 
including the election of a 
Board of Di- 
vernors and RI 
icting upon such 
Resolutions 


‘ A be 


(two), 


ston: What part does the Conven- 


lation? 


iness 
nt, a Treasurer, a 
and District G 
Representatives, and 
Enactments 
be presented 
What are 


Proposed and 


a may 
Qu! 
Reso 


TION Enactments and 


a 

An Enactment is Conven- 
islation which amends the Con- 
Rotary International, the 
By-Laws of Rotary International, or the 
Club A Resolu- 
action by the Convention which 
an opinion, or revokes a pol- 
* procedure without amending the 

foregoing documents 
Qui Does the individual Ro- 
an have an opportunity to voice an 

on proposed legislation? 

VER: Yes. All 
ind 


rr each 


tions 
ANSWER 
tion ies 


titution of 


Standard 
tion 
expDI 


Constitution. 


esses 


TION: 


Enact- 
Resolutions are published in 
Rotary Club to consider 
Then, at the Annual 


Proposed 


oposals. 
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To deepen 
preciation of this “bedrock Rotary,’ 
basic matters each month.—TueE EpITors. 


his 


understanding and ap- 
this department treats 


Convention, delegates from the individ- 
ual Clubs have an opportunity to debate 
the merits of all proposed legislation and 
to vote on each question. (Legislative 
action is taken only in even-numbered 
years; thus, at Lucerne, there will be no 
legislation to debate.) 

Question: How many delegates is each 
Rotary Club entitled to send to a Con- 
vention? 

ANSWER: Each Club is entitled to one 
delegate for each 50 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof, honorary mem- 
bers excepted. The membership figure 
used must be that on the last meeting 
day in the third month preceding the 
month in which the Convention is held. 
Each Club is entitled to at least one 
delegate. 

QuEsTion: May Clubs be 
by prory at a Convention? 

ANSWER: Yes. Any Club may designate 
as its proxy any active, past service, or 
senior active member of its own Club, 
or any other Club within its District. 
Clubs not in a District may designate 
as the proxy for nonattending delegate 
or delegates any active, past service, or 
senior active member of any Rotary 
Club, wherever located. 

QUEsTION: How is legislation presented 
to the Convention for voting? 

Answer: The Council on Legislation, 
a deliberative body which meets in even- 
numbered years as a part of the Conven- 
tion, considers all proposed legislation 
and reports its recommendations for 
such final action as the delegates may 
take. The Council is composed of some 
260 Rotarians from every part of the 
world. 

QvueEsTION: How much is the registra- 
tion fee at the 1957 Convention? 

ANSWER: The $10 (U. S. cur- 
rency), payable by each person, 16 years 
of age or over, attending the .Conven- 
tion. In return, the registrant will re- 
ceive a badge of admittance to all 
official Convention features. Guests un- 
der 16 also will receive a badge. 

QUESTION: When a Convention is held 
outside North America, are special 
transportation arrangements made for 
Rotarians of that region? 

ANSWER: Yes, a North 
Transportation Committee is 
through which reservations can be 
made. The of this Committee 
for the Lucerne and Central Switzerland 
Convention is 659 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


represented 


fee is 


American 
set up 


address 
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EVERYTHIP LUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS —SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speakers Stands 
Bronze Bells 
Club Banners 
TELS Club Flags 
- Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6”, 
of countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. 


Raised emblem. Complete. Chicago 











WRITE FOR CATALOG R-17 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Ch 


g Rotary ¢ 


cago 6 


vbs for more thon 3 yeors 


Reception Room Setting 4 pcs. $95.00 
Tubular steel—comfortable—colorful—compact. 
mar walls. Plastic webbing—color fast—stretch proof 
stain proof—outwears leather Formica 
Write for catalog, today 


BEVCO Precision Manufacturing Co. 


831 Chicago Ave., Evanston, tii. 





f Monwe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


2 
er nd 





If you are on the Board of Your club. church 
school, lodge, etc., you will be interested in 
this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet Table 
Write for catalog and special discounts 





Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FOR 
LESS! Our vast plant devoted exclu- 
sively to bronze tablet work 
gives you unsurpassed quality 
at lowest prices 
HONOR ROLLS 
AWARDS 


Fast mail service —Free sketches 


Write for big FREE 


TESTIMONIALS a - Ss 
MEMORIALS illustrate atalog 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 12, N.Y. 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Save a 
e ear k. Ha 
Sorts ( f D 
work, F 

piece. O 

Letter 

size $9.5 F.O.B. Fa 

or more postpa 


URRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














DRESSWEAR 
TIE CLASP 


TIE 
CLASPS 


$125 a 


e™ 


BOLO TIE 
$125 cacn 


DOZ. LOTS $1.00 EACH 


EVERETT STORER 


P. O. BOX 3581 CRANSTON 10, R. I. 


p* 


EACH 
O%s SPORTSWEAR 
4 
. 
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FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 
NOW... Enjoy at OUR RISK 


A luxury, smali-batch | 8 ¥ 

» the kind you are sear , 

Simply send $ Wher cr 
‘o natural 

ke medium-rare roast beef 

spond to the rich aroma 

three . if you 

» we'll send your 

tions asked; you're the judge 


Only $1.25 (postpaid USA) for TRIAL LINK (approx 
12 oz.) 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Hitelring Rast 


AN inveterate auctiongoer in the area 
around Livingston Manor, New York, is 
ROTARIAN MACK WEINER, operator of a 
resort in the Catskill Moun- 
Auction bidding isn’t his hobby, 
however, though it does play a part in 
it, as he tells in this story. 


Summer 


fains. 


M Y HOBBY is collecting early Amer- 
ican kitchen utensils—food 
meat tenderizers, basting spoons, wood- 
en funnels, coffee grinders, and the like 

and one of the best places for finding 
such items is at the auctions held 
throughout the Summer on the back 
porches and front lawns of this area. 
Of course, there are other ways I add to 
the collection besides going to auctions, 
and one of them is by keeping always 
on the alert, no matter where I am, for 
some dust-covered utensil on a shelf that 
might turn out to be a century-old de- 
vice for doing a kitchen chore in a 
unique way, 

My entire collection, 
not only utensils but cookbooks, chime 
clocks, hurricane lamps, Hitchcock 
chairs, and Boston rockers, numbers 
more than 200 items, and is on display 
at the resort I operate on White Roe 
Lake in New York State. Not long ago 
our county historical society called the 
collection the largest and finest of its 
kind in this region. It has been described 
n the New York Times and in a 
circulation magazine, and on 
sions I have appeared on television pro- 
grams to display some of the utensils. 

Comparisons are always interesting to 
make between old and new laborsaving 
equipment, and this is certainly true for 
household equipment. At first 
one is likely to think that early 
ican utensils compare in no way, 
than their basic function, with 
modern automatic appliances. But many 


choppers, 


which includes 


large- 


two occa- 


giance, 
Amer- 
other 


today’s 





of them do, and they do not suffer too 
much by comparison! For instance, the 
mixer in my 1886 model, 
operates on the same mechanical prin- 
cipk 1957 mixer, except that it is 
rotated by hand instead of electricity. 
The mixing machine is 
clamped securely to a table so that the 
contents of the mixing bow! can be vig- 
whipped by rotary beaters. 

An 1830-model 


collection, an 
of a 


70-year-old 


Orousl\ 
egg beater also oper- 
ates practically the same as do those of 
today ’ however, 
propelled by moving two metal handles 
in and out to rotate a system of driving 
and reducing gears, while modern ones 
their beaters spun by a 
cranking movement. Early food chop- 
pers, too, operate on the same principle 
of the choppers used today in large res- 
taurants and hotel kitchens. 

One of the most intricately geared ap- 
in my peeling 
machine patented in 1868, It clamps to 
a table edge, and will peel an apple in 
one continuous strip, and then eject it 
when the job is done. The blade adjusts 
to conform with the size and shape of 
the fruit. A sausage stuffer with a long 
snout is another oddly styled item in the 
Into its circular housing goes 
Then 
the casing must be pulled over the nar- 
stuffing is pressed 
down into it with a large wooden pestle 
It’s an that requires at 
three pairs of hands. 

The coffee grinders merit special men 
tion, too, because of the handsomeness 
they lend to the collection. One of them, 
a flat-handled mill-type 
brightened with drawings of flowers on 
its square container, while its 
parts are highly ornamented. It 
is an Another grinder, 
dating back to 1885, is a huge double- 


The early ones, were 


have wire 


pliances collection is a 


collection. 
the ground meat for the sausage. 


row snout before the 


operation least 


grinder, is 


wooden 
meta 


1875 model. one 


This portion of Rotarian Weiner’s utensil collection includes an iron biscuit skillet 
(top left), food choppers and graters, and a slotted bacon grill (at top right). 
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Still in good working order is this 
100-year-old kraut cutter with wooden 
and levers. A good cook, Ro- 
Weiner operates it with skill. 


cams 
tarian 


often found in old coun- 
\ third strictly func- 
ig without ny decoration 
It is dated 1845 
ly-day kitchen tools comple- 
‘r interest of mine: cooking. 
rid War II, I was a mess ser- 
even before then I enjoyed 
in the kitchen trying out new 
* just experimenting with new 
Early American cookery was 
ple, so historians tell us, but 
ts primitive methods it pro- 
ctuals that gave men the 
o clear forests and build new 
ities. The iron utensils 
but disappeared today, having 
to shiny inum pots and 
louble ind that stands 
human nutri- 
1 Il have followed « losely since 
ng from the of Hotel 
tration at Cornell University 
3.S. degree in home economics. 
old odd-shaped cooking 
there’s a lot of romance and ad- 
ye found, for each has its own 
ind represents a way point in 
vancement of food preparation. 
too, could still serve its pur- 
, | wouldn't hesitate a minute 
out a dinner with my old kitchen 
It would take longer, but the 
would be good. 


evice 


one 


black 


alur 
boiler 


ess at its best i 


School 


those 


W mat s Your Hobby? 


Col ling sea shells, stamps, 
Stone e? No matte? if your 
na s listed below it will bring word from 
somec imilarly interested. Just drop THE 
HOBBYHORSE GROOM @ you are a 
Ro or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 

rue GrRoom’s only request: that you 
correspondence which may re- 
listing. 

Stampet Maher Abdel 
so Rotarian—collects 
cl ge Egyptian stamps for others), c/o 
Misr Insurance Co., Assiut, Egypt. 

Stamps: E. Nyborg (collects stamps; will 
ied Scandinavian and other Euro- 
pean stamps for stamps of Asia, Australia, 
Afri South and North America; will cor- 
respond in English, German, French), Chief 
of Police, Norresundby, Denmark. 


May, 1957 


relics of the 
pe rhaps 


note ai 


Ou ide 
fro the 
Malik (16-year-old 
stamps; will ez- 


exchange 


Stamps; Posteards: Ronald Schinderle 
(9-year-old son of Rotarian—collects stamps 
from countries with Rotary Clubs, and post- 
cards of state and national capitols), P.O. 
Box 821, Big Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 

Stamps: J. Craig McKechnie (collects 
stamps; will exchange Irish stamps for those 
of any other country), 21/22, Sharman Craw- 
ford St., Cork, Ireland. 

Postmarks: Fred S. Shaffer (collects 2” 
ch 4” postmarks from entire U.S.A.; will ex- 

sange), 39 S. Fourth St.. Emmaus, Pa., 


Blumenthal (will give 
a 14th Ave., 


‘Paredes Sello J 
away postmarks on request), 
San Francisco 18, Calif., U.S.z 

Boy Scout Patches: secime Jones (son 
of Rotarian—collects Boy Scout patches and 
handbooks; will exchange), 308 Washington 
3t., Del Rio, Tex., U.S.A. 

Photographs: Mrs. Brisson (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects Kodaslide or Kodachrome 
dispositives in color; will exchange for 
French ones from Paris or other towns in 
France), 6, Avenue de ia Republique, Epi- 
nay-sur-Seine, France. 

Languages: John Schade 
name written in foreign languages), 
John St., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Meiling Fatt (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends outside Aus- 
tralia; interests include movie 
pictures, stamps, swimming, P. O. 
Box 145, Casino, Australia 

Barbara Wiley (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
French-writing person near her age; inter- 
ates in music and photography), 40 Maple 

Hudson Falls, r. USB.A. 

Ww videne MacKay (14-year-old daughter oj 
Rotarian—interested in swimming, diving, 
horseback riding, outdoor sports), 5665 
Chancellor Blvd., Vancouver 8, B. C., Can- 
ada 

Jayendra R. Rava! (22-year-old nephew of 
Rotarian—interested in stamps, view cards, 
photography, movies, and short stories), 424, 
Jethabhai’s Pole, Khadia, Ahmedabad-l, 
India. 

JoAnne Armentano (15-year-old niece of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 15-17 
interests are dancing, popular music, sports, 
collecting national banners), 22 Hollister St., 
Stratford, Conn., U.S.A 

Lee Hanna (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—enjoys sports, ice skating, dancing), 
Lynne Ave., Napoleon, Ohio, U.S.A 

Ruben G. Alabastro (15-year-old nephew 
of Rotarian—would like pen friends in 
U.S.A., Canada, and Japan interested in 
baseball), 2308 Alabastro, San Andres, Ma- 
nila, The Philippines 

Renberto Ma. Bernardo (16-year-old neph- 
ew of Rotarian—interested in exchanging 
stamps with boys and girls; other interests 
include ping-pong and biking), Calbayog 
City, Samar, The Philippines. 

Natividad Anacleto (21-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like to exchange souve- 
nirs), 83 Gen. Luna St., Laoag, The Philip- 
pines. 

Linda Grant (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals outside U.S.A.), 
ae Third Ave. N.W., Pocahontas, Iowa, 
U.S.A. 


(collects his 
1201 E 


collecting 
sports), 


T. A. Ansari (15-year-old nephew of i> 
tarian—would like pen friends in U.S.z 
interested in photography, cricket, Bn, 
% . Ansari, Advocate A.P.P. Mirpurk- 
has, Pakistan. 

James Miller 
tarian—interests include 
lecting pencils and stamps), 
Manhattan, Kans., U.S.A 

Tony Zeitoun (16-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian— wants to correspond with pen 
friends in U.S.A. or Europe; hobbies are 
correspondence, dancing, movies, photog- 
raphy, sports), 509/10 Nazareth, Israel. 

Lorraine Rogers (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U.S.A 
aged 10-12 years; interests include sports, 
sewing, dancing, painting, movie-star pho- 
tos), 1015 Washington Ave., Palmyra, N. J., 
US.A 

Elaine Fergus 


(17-year-old cousin of Ro- 
radio, dancing, col- 
Rural Route 5, 


(16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends in U.S.A.; 
hobbies are ballroom dancing, classical mu- 
sic, reading), 43 Lookout Road, New Lamb- 
ton Heights, Newcastle 2N, Australia. 

Harsh Vardhan (20-year-old nephew of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
students of electronics and radio engineer- 
ing), 1, Prayag Station Road, Allahabad-2 
India. 

Stanley C. Tannenbaum (16-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 15-17 in 
U.S.A.; interests include stamps, photog- 
raphy, swimming, tennis), 14 Sarel Oosthul- 
zen St., Krugersdorp, Union of South Africa. 
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You don’t need to pay 
$250 to $300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
.». QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World’s 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 


If you are hard-of-hearing, you want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous... 
something really new and different! 

That's why some manufacturers 
and dealers use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing” 

. and other exaggerated claims. But 
the difference that counts is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest 
quality at such sensible prices? If 
Zenith paid commissions of $145 to 
$160, as some do, even our $65 model 
would have to sell for over $200! And 
every Zenith is sold on a genuine Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

See the new 4- and 5-transistor 
Zenith models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer, listed in classi- 
fied phone book. Or mail coupon for 
free catalog and dealer list. 


The Royalty of 
HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of Worid-Famous Zenith TV, 
Radios, Amazing ‘“‘Space Command” TV Tuner 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 60S 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please mail me your new FREE catalog on 
Zenith Hearing Aids and list of local dealers. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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of a turtle. 12. To move slowly. 13. 

coin. 14. Smoke. 15. Heed 16. A hoot. 
17. Push. 18. A fish. 19. Ready for 
harvest. 20. A pile. 21. Body part. 22. 
Undo a seam. 23. Thief. 24. Pointed 
stories used weapon. 25. Bridge. 26. Move forward 
Send entries to and backward. 27. Species of deer. 2 
THE ROoOTARIAN May 1601 A bird’s craw. 29. To penetrate. 30. To 
Ridge Avenue, E [ul 
This is a | 
worthy, a member 
Club of Exmouth, | 


My Favorite Story 
Two dollars w 
tarians or their u 
unde? 


RQ 


ook closely. 


favorite jf hoy als- This quiz was submitted by Betty Cooper, 
J of Clarence, Missouri 


The 
found in the 


answers to 


next column 


these quizzes will be 


The squire’s pa 
away and a rewa 
A country yoke 
rot perched on his 
a ladder and climb 
as the man’s head app¢ 
the thatch, the parrot 
a haughty voice: “We 
man, and what do yo 
The countryman 
forelock and muttered 
I thought ’e were a 


We seldom see office workers wasting 
time around the water cooler anymore. 
They’re all out having coffee.—Roto-Bits, 
GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 


Sometimes I criticize my wife for ex- 
travagance. But in my calmer 
I realize that she never buys 
a dime 
tip because the waitress smiles prettily; 
: never pays $3 for minnows hoping to get 
One by one is bac maybe one six-inch never 
And two by two aiso lougn, do worth of shotgun 
But luckily I never quail.—Rotaryarns, 
All at once, HAUTE, INDIANA. 

Rank on serried 1 
The legion of mistakes I’ve ide! Sales 


moments 
a cup of 


a 25-cent 











coffee for then leaves 


Legion 
bass uses a 
get 
TERRI 


shells to 


WEST 


ar’s 
one 
cont? 


“I’ve had 
and I see you 


manager: my eye on 


Jones, are a hard 


Sovereignly Speaking 
gnly o} 


Though it may not be 
ple, for the people, a 
each archy word be 
ernment of some kil 
the name in the fi 
its meaning in the 

1. Biarchy. 2. Plut 
4. Heptarchy. 5. Olis 
7. Polyarchy. 8. Pent 
10, Anarchy. 

(a) Government b 
ernment by three pe 
four persons jointly 
two persons. (e) Gi 
wealthy. (f) Sovereig 
(zg) Government by 
Government by sever 
ernment by five pe 
all government. 


This quiz was sub 
of Clemson, South ¢ 


What's in Your Re: ipe Book? 
Each item define v 
spelled from lette1 tail t] 
words “recipe book 
letter in any 
appears in this kit 
1. A grain. 2. Prep 
shell filled with fru 
dove. 5. Crowlike bi 
7. Father (French) 
A container. 10. T« 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

* * * 

This month's winner comes from James 
W. Gerrard, a San Bernardino, California, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: July 15. The ‘ten best’ en- 
tries will receive $2. 


GROOM'S DOOM 
The preacher was closing with prayer. 
The bride was exceedingly fair; 
But when heads were bowed, 
The groom cried aloud 


FILLY MINION 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for January: 
A cowhand named Joe made a bet 
He could ride any horse they could get. 
So they brought him a filly 
That was really a dilly, 


word 


F, Hall Printing Co 
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worker. You put in long hours, you are 
ambitious, and you are rapidly learning 
the business.” 

Jones: “Thank you, sir.” 

Sales manager: “So I am obliged to 
fire you. It’s men like you who start 
competing companies.” — Rotarygram, 
RIVERHEAD, New YORK. 


If you would like to leave footprints 
in the sands of time, you had better wear 
work shoes.—The Charleston Rotarian, 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS. 


He was a tourist who liked to brag 
how many miles he could cover 
As the evening wore on they 
after motel with the “No 
sign out. Finally his wife re- 
marked, “I know we’ll find 
dear. People are starting to get up.”— 
The Wheel Horse, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


about 
in one day 
pa ed motel 
Vacancy” 


one soon, 


Life expectancy depends less on the 
star you were born under than the color 
of the traffic light when you cross the 
street.—Rotary Bulletin, Hupson, New 
YORK. 


Short Trip 
There's a land in my sleep 
Where I briefly sojourn— 
Where I’m earning my keep 
And I keep what I earn. 
—D. E. Twices 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Sisnerick Corner 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 
And now he's in debt to the "'vet.’ 
(Roy Smith, member of the 
Rotary Club of Kobe, Japan.) 
Meet Joe—the forerunner of jet! 
(Mrs. John G. C. Miller, wife of 
a Lockport, New York, Rotarian.) 
But he's not even mounted her yet. 
(Mrs. A. R. White, wife of a 
Goondiwindi, Australia, Rotarian.) 
And he called her hail-filly well met. 
(Thomas J. Carlisle, member of the 
Rotary Club of Watertown, New York.) 
And his ride made the County Gazette! 
(Mrs. Roger H. Blood, wife of a 
Keene, New Hampshire. Rotarian.) 
Twas the last time the two ever met. 
(Gustav Rapaport, member of the 
Rotary Club of Nahariya, Israel.) 
Joe thought what he rode was a jet. 
(W. Lorne Durant, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Brockville, Ontario, Canada.) 
After landing, Joe paid off his debi. 
(Kenneth C. Switzer, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Watsonville, California.) 
His excuse: “'! wasn't quite set.” 
(Howard Fuller, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cedar Springs, Michigan.) 
He didn't; he died, and in debt. 
Donald Eastland, member 
Rotary Club of Hillsboro, 


of the 
Texas.) 
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Does your 
income rise 


| as fast 


as 
= prices? 





There is something you can do, you know, to help your 
income keep pace with galloping outgo. It’s to have a 
second income... from a source other than your job 
...an income that can rise as fast as prices rise. 
For when you are a stockowner you are part-owner of 
a company and you can share in its profits through 
dividends. And if the value of the company rises, so 
may the value of your investment. 

In other words, while your dollars are buying less, 
they may increase in number when you own your 
share of American business. 


A pay-as-you-go plan for owning stock 
And you don’t have to be rich to start... two out of 
three shareowners have incomes under $7500 a year. 
Many are buying stock in some of America’s greatest 
companies for as little as $40 every three months (up 
to $1000 a month) through the increasingly popular 
Monthly Investment Plan. 
But first a word of advice: when you invest, proceed 
with care. Use only money left over after your normal 
needs are met and emergencies provided for. Never 
depend on tips or rumors—always get the facts about 
a company before you buy its stock. Remember that 
even in prosperous times a company may pay no 
dividends and its stock may decline in value. 
But remember also that more than 300 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange have paid dividends every 
year from 25 to 109 years. Some of them paid divi- 
dends of 5 to 6 percent at recent prices. Some have 
shown a steady rise in dividends during the past ten 
years. All this information and more is in our inform- 
ative free booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 


How to plan an investment program 

Drop in on a broker in a nearby Member Firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. He’ll welcome your 
visit and be glad to advise you about a sensible invest- 
ment program. Be sure to ask him about bonds as 
well as stocks. His job is to help you buy or sell, 
help you get facts you need, help you by sharing his 
knowledge and experience with you. Ask him for your 
free copy of “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” Or send 
the coupon now. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange ir 
the stock broker section of your classified telephone directory 


Send for new free booklet. Mail to your local Member 
Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. Z-77, P. O. Box 252, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS”—a 
basic guide for common stock investment. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





BROKER, IF ANY___ 
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“Lt PEARS George S. May Company 
i | le Mexico, S.A. 






































Whatis your business problem? 


If you operate a business, or a branch of your business, in 
Mexico or Latin America, consider the business services of the 
George S. May Company. Since 1925, this world-wide organiza- 
tion has shown more than 50,000 businessmen how to improve 
methods, expand markets, streamline organization and increase 
net profit. Take advantage of the accumulated knowledge and ex- 


perience of the world’s largest organization of its kind. 


Call any of our offices 
A thoroughly experienced representative of this organization will call on you without cost or obligation 


George S. May Company 


Cable Address: GEOSMA, Chicago 
Financial 6-3460 NEW YORK 17, 122 E. 42nd Street OXford 7-3900 
CANADA, 1178 Phillips Place, Montreal UNiversity 6-9152 


VENEZUELA, George S. May Company de Venezuela, Avenina Urda- 
Phone 544521 


CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary Street GArfield 1-5244 


MEXICO, George S. May Company de Mexico, S. A Insurgentes 
Sur 102, Mexico 6, D.F... ....-Phone 287053 neta, Caracas...... 


GERMANY, eine S. May International, G.M.B.H., Alleestrasse 35, Diisseldort.. Telefon 80328 





